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Carleton Coon 


THE HISTORY OF MAN 


‘Coon’s long history is enlivened with flashes of wit and fresh, vigorous turns of phrase ... 
this book achieves something of the greatest value to every man. It provides a clear, authoritative 
and vigorously written history of man which it would be extremely difficult to better.” Glyn 
Daniel in the SPECTATOR. 

‘Here we have a scientist who can talk in comprehensible language and write in a lively style, 
and who can survey from outside the great sweep of human change and endeavour in terms of 
discovery and culture and achievement.” TIME AND TIDE. 
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STRATEGY FOR MACMILLAN 


Ever since the spring of 1955 Mr. Butler has been fight- 

ing a losing battle in his efforts to prevent inflation once 
more sweeping the country. The credit squeeze came too late, 
and was applied for too long with too little vigour. The un- 
fortunate mishandling of the meeting in Paris of the OEEC in 
June helped to precipitate a foreign exchange crisis in the 
autumn—the one development which the Conservatives ought 
to have avoided. His October Budget was received very badly. 
Now, however, with a fresh mind at the Treasury, there is time 
to work out a new strategy before next April’s Budget. 

Mr. Macmillan’s task is greatly eased in one respect. It must 
at last be obvious what the aim of this strategy should be. The 
prospects for his party, and for his personal reputation, now 
rest entirely on how he handles the inflation. Prices have risen 
about 10 per cent. in less than two years, with the inevitable 
result that we are once again barely paying our way in the 
world. We enter 1956 with seriously reduced gold reserves to 
protect us against whatever hazards we shall meet in the 
New Year. Unless Mr. Macmillan can change all this, and 
achieve something nearer to stable prices, he will find it impos- 
sible to reshape Tory economic policy, or to give it the new 
direction it so badly needs. 

After ten years of spiralling inflation it is astonishing that 
there should be any argument about the merits of calling a halt 
to it. Unfortunately many influential people who ought to know 
better, not all of whom are outside Government service, have 
apparently persuaded themselves that there is much to be said 
in favour of inflation as a deliberate policy. They argue, falsely, 
that inflation is the only guarantee of full employment. They 
seem to imply that if deflationary measures were introduced 
to stop prices rising, then there will at once be one million 
people out of work. This is naive. The real danger to employ- 
ment at present, which ought to be giving politicians sleepless 
nights, is not deflation, but the absence of deflation. Other 
countries have been able to keep their prices in check 
for many months. Why should the overseas business man (in 
or out of the Commonwealth) wait longer and pay more for 
goods from Britain which can nearly always be obtained else- 
where? The inflationists, or expansionists as they prefer to 
call themselves, also regard inflation as the best way of provok- 
ing industry into capital investment and modernisation. For 
one thing this is a curious reading of the events of the last 
eighteen months, a period in which the investment boom seems 
to some observers to have stimulated the inflation rather than 
the other way round. 


Te arrival of Mr. Macmillan at the Treasury is welcome. 


Fortunately, it has always been remarked that Mr. 
Macmillan is less inclined than most politicians to rely on his 
officials for advice and, indeed, has several times been known 
to ‘knock their heads together’ for being silly. This is an 
invaluable and all too rare Ministerial attribute. Treasury 
officials may well find the experience novel and invigorating. 
What may strengthen Mr. Macmillan’s resolve to stop the 
inflation is his experience both at the Ministry of Defence and 
at the Foreign Office. True, he barely settled down at either 
address. But he probably stayed long enough to learn one 
major lesson—that Britain’s diplomatic power in the world 
suffers severely because we cannot solve our economic prob- 
lems. Inflationists of all parties are guilty of the worst kind of 
‘Little Englandism’ in this respect. At present we are a near- 
bankrupt country, with little to lend overseas. For the lack of 
a surplus of, say, £150 million on our balance of payments, 
the Russian leaders romp round India and Burma doing what 
damage they can, while we watch helplessly. Similarly our 
influence in the Middle East is feeble partly because we lack 
the economic strength to play an active part in the develop- 
ment of those countries. All this should make a deep impres- 
sion on Mr. Macmillan. Similarly he will remember from his 
days at the Ministry of Defence that there is a disturbing 
gap between what we are doing and what we should be doing 
to improve our defence forces. There will be no attempt to buy 
our security on the cheap. 

Some redeployment of our resources may therefore seem to 
the new Chancellor to be vital, even though major changes 
of policy designed to reduce Government spending will have to 
be made. It is to be hoped that Mr. Macmillan will be bold. 
If he budgets for a large surplus in our balance of payments, 
this will not only restore our international prestige, but will 
also give us a margin of safety in our economic affairs which 
we need so badly. 

Mr. Macmillan will do well, then, to pay more attention to 
the international implications of economic policy. But in so 
doing he will find that his problems at home will become 
more manageable. Given a period of stable prices, even 
the most intractable difficulty may be solved. The apparently 
irresistible pressure for higher wages would weaken, and the 
savings, which we need so urgently to invest overseas, would 
be forthcoming. Above all, we shall prevent what is already a 
growing danger—that people lose all confidence in the value of 
money, so that the habit of thrift disappears. It is worth while 
risking a great deal of unpopularity to avoid this overwhelming 
disaster. 
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Germans Without Jackboots 


By our German Correspondent 
Bonn 
T is over four years since the Western Foreign Ministers 
timidly suggested the rearmament of Western Germany to 
the Atlantic Alliance. For a long time the suggestion provoked 
only shudders and it looked as if it would never pass the 
obstruction of the once-occupied countries of Western Europe. 
During these four years the jackbooted bogey toppled govern- 
ments, ruined the credit of foreign ministers, divided political 
parties against themselves and brought the Western Alliance to 
the brink of disaster. But now the first German soldiers are 
there and familiarity has already to a certain extent banished 
fear. Appropriately, the army is to make its bow in the garden 
of the Palais Schaumburg on January 5, the eightieth birthday 
of the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. 

The new ‘citizen in uniform’ has little outward similarity 
with his predecessor of the Wehrmacht. The ski-cap is still 
there, but the coal-scuttle helmet has gone to the scrap-heap, 
and collar and tie have replaced the high collars which used 
to prop up the rétes carrées of the old school. The jackboot has 
gone, too. The Federal Republic has passed to the west of 
what a French writer used to term ‘la frontiére des bottes.’ 

The Spartan spirit of Prussia is dead, but is it lying down? 
Herr Blank, whose business it has been to design the new army, 
started off with a despatch-case full of noble precepts, but time 
and association with the military gentry have diluted many of 
them. The liberals in the Bundestag—and there are many in 
all parties—have been disappointed with him of late. The 
question at issue is whether the nation through its parliament 
is to control the armed forces or whether the generals are to 
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have a free hand to run the defence of the country in their own 
patriarchal way on the understanding that they, the experts, 
know best. 

The staunchest advocates of the Second German Republic 
must admit that if there is any patriarchy in Germany it is 
Adenauer himself who is responsible for it. Dr. Adenauer has 
time and time again discouraged the desire of the governed to 
reason why. But his long absences this summer and autumn 
have had an effect on the German Constitution similar to what 
used to be thought the effect of George I's lack of English on 
the British Constitution. Parliament has asserted itself and 
has pressed the doctrine of ministerial responsibility as far as 
it has been able. It may not be long before it is clamouring for 
the head of Herr Blank. 

The Bundestag of 1955 is feeling its own strength, and Herr 
Blank has more than his match in Dr. Jaeger, the Bavarian 
Christian Democrat, who presides over the defence committee. 
Only a trickle of volunteers reached the barracks of the three 
armed services in 1955; the flood will start later in the year 
when the Soldiers’ Bill becomes law and provides the legal 
basis for the embodiment of 150,000 regulars as the core of 
the new German army. The Bill now in the committee stage 
will determine the complexion of both the regular and the 
conscript army. The dozen or so divisions which Western 
Germany is eventually to contribute to the NATO alliance will 
be important but not decisive. It is far more important that 
this force is a comfortable partner in the alliance than that it 
is governed by a rigid and unquestioning discipline of the 
Prussian type, which has little application in the days of gadget 
warfare. Since France by rejecting the EDC has made the West 
German national army a necessity, it is now in the West’s 
interests to back men like Dr. Jaeger rather than Herr Blank. 


Portrait of the Week 


HRISTMAS cheer has, as usual, at this time of the 

year, been exceeding all previous records. On Christmas 

Day the BBC had to report the old Christmas annuals 
about last-minute shopping, packed churches and the travel 
rush. A slightly sinister note was struck in this last announce- 
ment owing to the high incidence of rail crashes over the 
weekend. There were three instances of trains hitting other, 
stationary, trains within forty-eight hours, and the decision of 
the Minister of Transport, Mr. Harold Watkinson, to hold a 
special meeting to investigate them reflected public alarm. 
Railway men have recently put in for another wage rise, but 
nothing would lose them sympathy more quickly than any 
feeling that some of their number were neglecting the safety 
of the public for the sake of getting home earlier. 

Other home news mainly consisted of reports of fires, 
burglaries and motor accidents. The Comet III has arrived back 
from across the Atlantic after being held up at Montreal by 
engine trouble. A petition is to be presented to the Minister of 
Local Government asking for a full investigation into allega- 
tions of corrupt practices by Blackpool Town Council. The 
Clyde has had a good year with ninety-one ships launched and 
an increased demand by shipowners for fresh tonnage. 

Abroad, Christmas has seen a call by the Pope for the end 
of tests of atomic weapons. It has also seen a government 
announcement in London of the exact dispositions for the next 
series of British atomic tests. In Malaya the Chief Ministers of 
the Federation and of Singapore are meeting the Communist 
leader Chin Peng for discussions (which, it is said, will not be 
negotiations) on the possibility of a truce. An announcement 


sent to the press by the Malayan Communist Party states that 
it has adopted a programme similar to that of the Singapore 
Labour Front or the Malay Alliance. This appears to be a 
maneeuvre to ensure the formation of a popular front if 
possible, but it seems unlikely that either Mr. Marshall or 
Tengku Abdul Rahman will be taken in by this very palpable 
snare. Elsewhere in Asia the Sultan of Oman is still progressing 
picturesquely through his domains, while there has been a 
momentary lull in the Israeli-Arab feud. 

In Algeria the situation has worsened rapidly over the week- 
end with more incidents and the Governor-General still not 
getting the reinforcements which it is as much as anyone’s life 
is worth to give him just before an election. The French election 
campaign is now reaching a moderate paroxysm with the fol- 
lowers of M. Poujade providing rather sinister light relief and 
the complication of local situations made far worse by the 
split in the Radical Party. M. Faure has found time to say that 
colonialism is at an end and that some sort of federal system 
must develop from the Union Francaise, but he did not make 
it clear whether he included in this evolution Algeria, where the 
situation is made more difficult by its legal status as a French 
department. 

In Germany Dr. John has been arrested so that an investiga- 
tion may be carried out whether he should be charged with 
treason or not. A high official of the Greek Foreign Ministry 
is visiting Cyprus to inform Archbishop Makarios of the talks 
between Mr. Macmillan and the Greek Foreign Minister last 
month. In the Argentine there have been further arrests of 
Peronistas. Northern California and parts of Oregon have been 
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devastated by a disastrous series of floods, which have left 
55,000 people homeless. India and the United Kingdom have 
concluded an agreement for co-operation in research on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. A ten per cent. cut in Soviet 
defence expenditure has been announced. 

The death has been announced of Mr. Arthur Tiffin, Secre- 
tary of the TGWU. Mistinguett is seriously ill. Porgy and Bess 
has opened in Leningrad, the first stage of the Everyman New 
York Opera Company’s tour. The “Wayside Inn’ associated 
with Longfellow has been burned down. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE death of Jock Tiffin, which follows so soon on the 
| death of his friend and predecessor, Arthur Deakin, may 
prove to be one of the most important political events 
of the year—certainly as important as the passing from the 
political scene of Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. (now Earl) 
Attlee. Within the space of a few months the established leader 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union and his desig- 
nated (and duly elected) heir have been removed. I have heard 
it suggested by those who know much more of the trade union 
world than I do that there are more signs today of effective 
discontent in the T&GWU than for many years past. More- 
over, whereas the election of Tiffin was a reasonable certainty, 
there is no certainty at all about his successor and little cer- 
tainty that he will be able or even wish to keep the TRGWU 
where Bevin, Deakin and Tiffin kept it politically. This vision 
of one of the pillars of the Labour Party’s leadership crumbling 
away was Offered to me as a Christmas present when the news 
of the real seriousness of Tiffin’s illness became known last 
week. However—and here I pit my ignorance against the fore- 
bodings of the experts—I think something far less startling is 
likely to happen. 

The monolithic control of the T&GWU was possible only 
so long as it was in the hands of Bevin; and, since a Cromweli 
never succeeds a Cromwell, nor a Bevin a Bevin, the main 
cause of the union’s troubles since he left has been too little 
dictatorship from the top and not too much. There are reasons 
for believing that Tiffin himself recognised this, and that if he 
had lived he would have felt his way towards a new conception 
of leadership which would have been more suitable for a man 
of his size. His successor will have to recognise it; and I see no 
reason at all why different but equally effective methods of 
control of the T&GWU should not be evolved. But how can 
one be sure that Tiffin’s successor will be someone sharing 
Bevin’s and Deakin’s idea of the T&GWU, its duties and its 
objectives? Of course, one can’t. But if he does not share them 
before he is elected, he will very soon afterwards. Leadership 
of an organisation like the T&GWU brings its own compul- 
sions; and the compulsions which have driven both the great 
general unions into the positions which they occupy in the 
trade union and political worlds are the same today as before. 
Tiffin’s successor will respond to them. 


* 


Two days after the announcement of the Government 
changes I took part in a recorded BBC discussion among five 
people of varying political persuasions and none, and I was 
shocked to find that among them the changes were treated as 
au joke. I wish to make the necessary effort to treat them seri- 
ously, for serious indeed they are. Three things could reason- 
ably be expected of changes so drastic and so long delayed : 
first, that they would bring an increase of authority at the top; 
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secondly, that they would increase the competence of the 
Ministers who are heads of departments; and, thirdly, that they 
would introduce among the new junior Ministers some men 
of real promise. I can see no convincing reason wify any of 
these three expectations should be fulfilled; and the warnings 
of the loyal Conservative scribes that the reconstructed Govern- 
ment is meant to last the full term of office sends a shiver down 
my spine. First, authority at the top. Sir Anthony Eden has 
not made the most obvious change of all—in the tenancy of 
10 Downing Street itself—but, in the absence of this self- 
sacrifice, has he done anything which will make it more likely 
that the Government’s policy will be measurable by its coher- 
ence or decisiveness? 

The answer must be ‘No.’ Mr. Butler has been removed to 
a post which I do not believe exists. There is a great myth in 
British politics about non-departmental supervising, wide- 
ranging Ministers. (The myth is usually spread by the woolly- 
minded who want to find a spot for a woolly-minded friend.) 
Policy in a government is formed by departmental Ministers 
taking day-to-day actions in response to immediate circum- 
stances: they can be responsible to only one ‘supervisor,’ the 
Prime Minister himself. Policy is emphatically not formed by 
some party mandarin sitting in the Lord President’s or the 
Lord Privy Seal’s office with his bowed head swathed in towels. 
Does anyone associate the really formative policies of the 
Labour Government with Mr. Herbert Morrison, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Lord President of the Council? Of course 
not. The policy-makers were the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Dr. Dalton and Stafford Cripps) and the Foreign Secretary 
(Ernest Bevin). It may or may not prove to be true that Mr. 
Butler has set his feet on the path which leads, more certainly 
than any other, to political oblivion (it must be remembered 
that he still has a large following on the back benches), but it 
is a tragedy that so meaningless a device has been used by the 
Prime Minister to camouflage the absence of authority in 
domestic policy. 

Mr. Macmillan should feel happy: he still has a department 
—and one free of the Prime Minister’s interference. I do not 
know whether he will make a good Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but he now has his greatest political opportunity; and 
I am glad to see that the opinion which I expressed some time 
ago and which was then rather scorned—that he might well 
emerge as the strongest man in the Government—is now find- 
ing favour in even the most respectable Sunday circles. Into the 
Foreign Office steps Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. This is the most baffling 
appointment of all. Apart from the fact that there has been 
little competition near the top of the Conservative Party, I can 
see no explanation of Mr. Lloyd’s astonishing rise. Here is the 
lawyer in politics, par excellence. It was The Times which 
pointed out how depressing are the precedents for having 
lawyers at the Foreign Office. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd is different. 
Perhaps, buried somewhere deep beneath the solid exterior, 
there are the conviction and imagination which will enable him 
to re-think British foreign policy, step by step. But I am not 
convinced, and if Sir Anthony Eden’s apparent abdication from 
the domestic field means that he intends to be constantly peer- 
ing over Mr. Lloyd’s shoulder my spine will be really chilled. 

Mr. Lloyd’s successor at the Ministry of Defence—Sir Walter 
Monckton—brings me to the next level of Ministers who are 
heads of departments. No one, I think, understands this 
appointment to a position for which Sir Walter appears un- 
suited both physically and by temperament. (Anyhow, can’t 
Sir Anthony Eden find any more Conservatives? Two a-politi- 
cal lawyers at the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Defence 
is rather terrifying. Politics is not the caponised dialectic of the 
law courts.) As for the other important ministerial changes, 
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Mr. Macleod’s long-forecast appointment to the Ministry of 
Labour provides another question-mark—but a hopeful one; 
Mr. Aubrey Jones has to meet a severe challenge at the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, but one which he should surmount 
more successfully than his predecessor; Mr. Watkinson may 
find that his tasks at the Ministry of Transport require more 
than his talent for saying the right thing at the right moment 
to the right person, and more than the prowess for winning 
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which used to distinguish his tennis at Bognor; and Mr. Boyd. 

Carpenter may discover at the Ministry of Pensions and 

National Insurance the humility which is the most urgent aid 
which his political career needs. 
* 

As for the third test of the Government changes—the promis- 

ing new talent brought in from the back benches—where is it, 

except possibly in the inspired madness of Mr. Enoch Powell? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. DAVID ASTOR comments in our correspondence columns 
on my paragraph last week which dealt with the Daily Express 
book on the Burgess-Maclean affair. I am sorry that he should 
have thought it ‘an implied attack’ on his newspaper. I made 
it as little contentious as I could. Mr. Astor asks me to explain 
why the reporter of the disputed interview shortly afterwards 
left the Daily Express and tried to join the Observer. I think 
it is fairly well known that this was due to union trouble at 
the Daily Express, and if the reporter really had ‘faked’ the 
interview, he would hardly have tried to join the one paper 
which had strenuously criticised him. In his letter Mr. Astor 
makes two complaints about the interview. Firstly, that the 
reporter had not asked Mrs. Maclean for permission to quote 
his conversation with her. Quoting without permission is cer- 
tainly deplorable (Mr. Randolph Churchill, in this journal a 
few months ago, showed how to defeat press intrusion), but 
it is universal in the popular press, and one particular example 
of it would scarcely call for any special condemnation. 
Secondly, that a telephone conversation was presented as a 
face-to-face interview, i.e., the reporter said that Mrs. Maclean 
‘smiled,’ and you cannot ‘smile’ down a telephone. But you 
can ‘chuckle.’ I presume, therefore, if the reporter had said 
‘chuckle’ instead of ‘smile,’ there would have been no fuss. Mr. 
Astor’s stand in defence of the ethics of the press was 
courageous, but I think he chose the wrong occasion to make it. 
* * * 


THE CHURCH which I attended on Christmas morning had 
cards in the pews indicating where people were 4o sit. I looked 
at the back of one of them and found that it came ‘with the 
Manager’s compliments’ of such-and-such a bank. A most 
felicitous combination of God and Mammon. 

* * * 


FOR THOSE who are bewildered by the controversy on 
monopolies, restrictive trade practices, resale price main- 
tenance, and the rest, I can recommend a study of this month’s 
Three Banks Review, which has an admirable discourse on 
the subject by Professor John Jewkes. He begins by remarking 
on the peculiar complexity of the arguments, with Socialists 
clamouring for the removal of restrictions on free enterprise, 
and entrepreneurs begging to be relieved from cut-throat 
competition. ‘Trade Unions solemnly pass resolutions con- 
demning industrial monopolies on grounds on which many of 
their own practices could be severely criticised. The Federation 
of British Industries advances reasons for tolerating business 
monopoly, reasons which, if valid, would provide good defence 
for many of the restrictive habits of Trade Unions.’ An 
examination of these views has convinced Professor Jewkes 
that the case against restrictive practices is overwhelming; he 
argues, therefore, that the new Bill must condemn them, 
though allowing individual firms or trades which can produce 
a good case to claim exemption. I like his comment that 
‘There is something faintly absurd in the manner in which 


business men conjure up the terrors of cut-throat competition 
from periods so far back in the past that many of the business 
men can hardly have been born at the time. We can no more 
afford to retain monopolistic practices simply as an insurance 
against remote and hypothetical risks than a transatlantic 
liner can afford continually to throw out lifebelts on the chance 
that some day some member of the crew may happen to fall 
overboard.’ 
~* * 7” 

I SHOULD have thought that Time magazine, with all those 
hundreds of people on its staff, would find it easy enough to 
get its simple facts right. A telephone call would have elicited 
the fact that | am not Mr. Randolph Churchill the Gadfly, as 
is confidently asserted in this week’s Time. Nor was it Mr. 
Randolph Churchill who ‘exposed the fact that the hard- 
boiled Pic had been taken in by a prankster’ (that is, fooled 
by a friend of mine who had had enough of the Sunday Pic- 
torial’s ‘virgin birth’ stunt). If the rest of the article adheres 
to the same standard of accuracy, I trust that Rampant Ran- 
dolph the Gadfly, the ‘sharpest, scrappiest critic of Britain’s 
wayward press,’ has a few barbs ready to plant in one segment 
of America’s wayward press. 


* * * 


I AM GLAD to see that the anti-hanging campaign is gathering 
strength. The National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment has just opened a Scottish office, and local com- 
mittees are being set up in Swansea, Cardiff, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bristol and elsewhere. The names of sixteen thousand active 
supporters of abolition have been collected already, and they 
are all being asked to contact their MPs before the debate 
which is to take place in the Commons early in the New Year. 
The Birmingham committee, of which the Bishop of Birming- 
ham and the Vice-Chancellor of the University are sponsors, 
is particularly active; on January 5 its three thousand sup- 
porters will pack the Town Hall to hear Mr. Christopher 
Hollis, the Bishop of Aston, and other speakers at the first 
of a series of public meetings to be held in the provinces. 
Meanwhile it seems to me indicative of the way public 
opinion is turning that a popular weekly like Picture Post 
should come out fair and square against hanging. In this 
week’s issue there are two pages on ‘The Facts of Hanging.’ a 
grim survey admirably carried out and presented. 


* * * 


‘THE NOTTINGHAM Education Committee has received protests 
from models who pose in the nude at the College of Art that 
new living quarters for doctors at a hospital overlook the win- 
dows of the studio where the models pose. . . . The matron 
of the hospital, Miss S. Williams, said that she did not think 
the doctors were the reason for the models’ embarrassment. 
“They would not be interested in seeing that kind of thing.” ’"— 
Manchester Guardian, December 28. 


But of course not. PHAROS 
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CYPRUS INTELLIGENCE 


CooMBE, GM: ‘preaches a sermon. . . . Handful of mur- 


derers hold Cyprus in terror.’ 
Evening Standard, December 23. 


Major B. J. CooMBE . . . appealed yesterday to the press 
and public ‘not to deepen the rift between the peaceful citizens 
of Cyprus and the equally peaceful Britons. ... This 
incident, instead of doing good, is separating the two 
camps . . . you may think I am talking like a grandmother, 
but there is far too much hatred here.’ 

Manchester Guardian, December 24 


The French Elections 


By D. W. BROGAN 


if Gaul were divided into only three parts. Formally, it 

could be maintained, that French politics can be so divided. 
There is the Front Républicain of M. Mendés-France; there is 
the government coalition of MM. Faure and Pinay; and there 
are the Communists. But this simplicity and symmetry is only 
formal. For the Front Républicain conceals many divergent 
policies, politicians, interests. An important section of the 
Faure-Pinay coalition denies that it is moderate or conservative. 
M. Faure, for instance, still claims to be a Radical although 
expelled by the Mendésistes, and a great part of the MRP, the 
old Catholic Democrats, still clings to the label ‘Left’ and is 
desperately anxious not to burn any bridges that have been 
laboriously built with the Socialists and other ‘socially-minded’ 
groups. And as for the Communists, the very best butter doesn’t 
melt in their mouths as they plead for a new Front Populaire. 
The organisation that called itself the ‘Rally of the French 
People,’ dissolved by its solitary chief, General de Gaulle, is 
split in all directions. One of its notables, M. Chaban-Delmas, 
Mayor of Bordeaux, is one of the leaders of the Front Répub- 
licain, but most of the Gaullist rank and file are off to the Right. 

Then to the general confusion is added the new and highly 
disturbing factor of Poujadism and, in some departments with 
some unpredictable results, the return to political life of various 
notables made ineligible, after the Liberation, for their role 
under Vichy. When to this is added the joker provided by the 
deputies—and there are a good many of them—who have an 
inexpugnable local position no matter under what flag they 
fight, the observer from Nuffield College or elsewhere-may be 
pardoned if he throws up his hands in despair and sighs for 
the sweet simplicities of English or even of American politics. 

The confusion of the observer extends to the actors. Both 
M. Mendés-France and M. Faure have, in one or two instances, 
endorsed the same candidates, and one gets in some depart- 
ments the impression that the ideal candidate is the Vicar of 
Bray, especially if he is an incumbent with a strong local 
position. Then all sides, except perhaps the Communists, will 
give him a congé d’élire and he need hardly even sign one 
article of political religion, much less thirty-nine. 

Then the system of apparentement further confuses the issue. 
This device was openly adopted in 1951 to dish the two anti- 
parliamentary parties, the Communists and their ‘progressive 
allies’ and the Rassemblement du Peuple francais, the 
Gaullists. There was a danger that the two extremes, each 
irreconcilable with the other, would squeeze out the inter- 
mediary parties with the real danger of a civil war and the 


| T would be easier, much easier, if Czsar were still right and 








certainty of a breakdown in normal (i. French normal) 
methods of parliamentary government. ‘Lists’ could combine 
to win elections, though not for any other purpose, and if 
‘related lists’ could get a majority of votes cast, they got all 
the seats. This worked, as was intended, against Gaullists and 
Communists, and certainly deprived the latter of some seats 
they would otherwise have got. It also unseated some popular 
local candidates like M. Louis Marin and created an Assembly 
that had no very serious claiins to be the mirror of the national 
will. Some of the separation of the ‘people’ from their ‘repre- 
sentatives’ that has been so marked a feature of the life of the 
late Assembly was due to the system under which it was elected. 
Too many deputies owed their position to combinaisons that 
the elector thought, vaguely but decidedly, were immoral if not 
illegal; hanky-panky, only intelligible to professionals, had 
distorted the popular will. Undoubtedly many of the apparente- 
ments of 1951 were shotgun marriages, and while it may be 
true in private life that shot-gun marriages often turn out well, 
the parties thrown together by the guns of Communists and 
Gaullists have proved to be mauvais coucheurs. Co-existence 
has not bred habit, much less love. In these elections, the system 
of apparentements has worked even more oddly; the central 
coalition of 1951 doesn’t exist; the tacit agreement to make 
France governable that was come to between the Socialists, 
the MRP and the parties around the Radicals, broke down 
finally with the expulsion from office of M. Mendés-France 
and the subsequent fight for the control of the Radical party, 
the party whose sole raison d’étre is to be the party of govern- 
ment. By turning it into a party of doctrine, M.Mendés-France 
has made French political poker even more ‘wild’ than it was 
and the spectator even more baffled. And when M. Edgar 
Faure, for the first time in three political generations, dissolved 
the Assembly, he introduced a new element of bewilderment 
or of novelty. 


Of novelty rather than of bewilderment, for one of the few 
things that I am prepared to state firmly is that the ‘republican’ 
indignation at the dissolution is confined to professional 
politicians whose interests it has hurt. True, dissolution was a 
monarchical device introduced into the constitution of the 
Third Republic by monarchists. True, it was used under Louis 
Philippe by politicians like Guizot as it has just been used by 
M. Faure, to catch the opposition napping. True, it has meant 
that the elections had to be fought on an electoral law that 
nobody now dares defend (in public, that is). True, it means that 
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when a desperate mounting crisis in Algeria calls for the most 
authoritative government in Paris, France is administered bya 
caretaker government of necessarily limited power. The elector 
doesn’t care. He was fed up with the Assembly. He agrees with 
the cartoon by Sennep showing M. Faure towing away the 
National Assembly for over-parking. If M. Faure was smart 
and slick in taking advantage of the fact that there was a 
constitutional majority against him, it was the duty of a smart 
politician like M. Mendés-France to see that M. Faure didn’t 
get the chance. The chance was given and M. Faure took it. 
“It was his deal, wasn’t it?’ as the western gambler said to the 
tenderfoot who noted that the dealer was cheating. With all 
these obstacles to the intelligent use of the franchise, the French 
voter might be pardoned if he threw up his hands. He hasn’t 
done so. First of all, he has turned out to register to vote in 
most impressive numbers. Some of this zeal may, of course, be 
due to the widespread belief that the late parliament enacted 
a law penalising abstention from voting. No such bill got past 
the Conseil de la République, but many people don’t know this. 
Yet the registration is not due solely or probably mainly to 
fear of fines for not voting. For the French elector not only 
registers to vote; he goes to meetings. 

The practising English politician will read this with astonish- 
ment, but it is true. There are, of course, some explanations, 
other than the democratic zeal of the French elector for instruc- 
tion. In rural France, distractions in December are few. The 
Radiodiffusion Francaise has nothing like the ‘coverage’ of the 
BBC. Television is still in its infancy in more senses than one. 
It is being used in this election for the first time, and an 
extremely competent observer has assured me that the 
technique of M. Mendés-France was terrible and that Lime 
Grove would have been in despair at such a disregard of the 
most elementary rules of the art or science of political projec- 
tion. The local press is, as a rule, dull, noncommittal and, 
indeed, almost ostentatiously indifferent. The dissolution and 
the elections may be front-page news in Paris, but in Gonfle- 
Bonfigue there is plenty of competition from sport, local crime, 
presentations to old workers, fat stock prices, etc. But there is 
genuine interest all the same. 

True, the violence of the Poujadistes has prevented meetings 
in some regions and turned them into bear-gardens in others 
like the Yonne. Some deputies think that it is not necessary to 
speak to groups, but to show oneself, to chat with the maire 
and the adjvints and to tringuer with the local militants. (The 
effects on the livers of politicians of a campaign in rural France 
must be terrible.) But when all is said and done, there 7s genuine 
interest and a genuine debate. 

What is the debate about? It would be simple to see it in 
terms of intelligence and righteousness as do the editorial 
writers and reporters of L’Express. That pugnacious journal, 
recently turned into a daily, is righteous and self-righteous to 
a degree that would have seemed excessive to Mr. Gladstone in 
his time, or to Dr. Summerskill in ours. But it is not so simple 
as that. All wisdom and probity are not to be found in the 
ranks of the Front Républicain, and a movement for the renewal 
of French political life such as the Front Républicain professes 
to be suffers a little from the patronage of the two Edouards, 
Herriot and Daladier, the first and second ‘grand old men’ of 
the Third Republic. The oddities of some apparentements do 
shock, especially the young. ‘La recherche a l’apparentement est 
interdit@ ought to be added to the Code Napoléon. Especially 
important is the alienation from the MRP of so many enthu- 
siastic young people. As Mr. Philip Williams has acutely 
pointed out, after the war, the MRP embodied the French 
equivalent of the Nonconformist Conscience. It hardly does 
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so today. Even if we disregard the incurable nostalgia of some 
elements of the Left (as represented by L’Observateur for 
instance), for a new Front Populaire including the Communists, 
there is resentment of a political system that will almost 
certainly give a Right majority in a country that is moving 
steadily Left. 

It is fairly safe to say that there isn’t going to be, there can’t 
be, a landslide, that the new Assembly will not differ much, or 
for the better, from the present. Only one thing has changed, 
The news from Algeria, from the Saar, from Geneva, has given 
a new sense of urgency to French policy. 

‘Time’s winged chariot hurrying near’ is heard more and 
more clearly. And if the new Assembly bogs down, there may 
be another dissolution. There is already talk of it. 


The Mystery of a Diary—II 


By T. D. WILLIAMS* 


DMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES’S biography of Sir 
Reginald Hall has once more revived the bitter con- 
troversy over the authenticity of the diary of Sir Roger 

Casement—controversy prolonged over thirty years, yet the 
mystery is no nearer solution. Admiral James’s recent article 
in the Spectator does not add very much to what had appeared 
in his The Eyes of the Navy. In the book, he seems to take 
for granted both the genuineness of the diary and the attribu- 
tion of authorship to Casement. He does not even mention 
the fact that the charge of forgery had been raised by a 
number of serious contemporary writers, including Professor 
Denis Gwynn and Henry Nevinson. In the Spectator article 
he has mended his hand in so far as he concedes there is a 
mystery about the diary; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he has been brought to do this by some of the criticisms 
passed in reviews and in correspondence arising out of the 
book. 

Three main points have been raised by those who are 
concerned to defend Casement’s character. Did Casement 
write the diary and, if so, was it a true account of his own 
life? Was he a homosexual, or was he merely one of those 
celibates who arouse prurient curiosity, sometimes with good 
reason, sometimes not, in clubland? Homosexuality is a vague 
term capable of much abuse. Casement was a much-hated man 
in the England of his day, and there were many who were 
incapable of giving him the benefit of the doubt that existed. 
And where is the diary at the present moment—so that the 
truth of the accusation might be tested by properly qualified 
historians? 

Amid the prevailing confusion of assertion and counter- 
assertion, some facts are uncontested. No author has claimed 
to have seen the original document on which the allegation 
was based; and none of those cited as having read portions 
of the diary—such as the American Ambassador, William 
Page—is reported as having been shown the original. An 
American press correspondent who was in London during 
Casement’s trial asked Hall for permission to see the original, 
and for leave to inquire from Casement personally if he 
admitted its authenticity. Both requests were refused. Why? 
Allen’s request was not impertinent, because Hall had sought 
him out with a view to offering free circulation of parts of it 
—the incriminating parts, of course—in the American press. 

Casement was allowed to go to his death without being 
given the opportunity of establishing his innocence. The first 
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function of historians in such a case is to seek out the original 
source. None has been able to do so. In the circumstances they 
can only rely on deduction; and they must note that the manner 
in which the diary was produced initially was curious. In his 
biography of Hall (though not in the Spectator article) Sir 
William—citing from Sir Basil Thomson, Head of the Special 
Branch—mentions the fact that Casement did not appear to 
recognise the book when it was deposited in front of him 
by a police official. Secondly, the book was not taken out of 
the trunk in the presence of the alleged author; nor, as far 
as Thomson’s account goes, was he asked by anyone at any 
time if he was the actual author. Why not? The production 
of the diary in Casement’s presence cannot have been in the 
circumstances a casual action. In addition, the volume, or 
typewritten or photostatic copies, were circulated behind the 
condemned man’s back. 

Hall and Thomson had a very good interest in seeing that 
its genuineness was accepted by the audience’ to which it was 
shown. It may have been genuine—but in that event they 
took a very roundabout way of publishing its contents. All 
the contents of the trunk from which it was extracted were 
returned to the owner’s solicitor—with the important exception 
of the diary. Why was it not returned? 

The document has not been brought forward at any time 
since; presumably it is still ‘protected’ by the Official Secrets 
Act. No handwriting experts have as yet pronounced on the 
authenticity of the photostat copies; they may not have been 
asked to do so. And Casement like any other man, when faced 
by so grave a charge as responsibility for particularly porno- 
graphic forms of homosexuality, is entitled to the innocence 
that springs from the benefit of doubt. A man’s reputation 
ought not to be so lightly thrown away on the strength of such 
inadequate evidence. 

What we are asked to do in fact is to accept his guilt, when 
he himself has been unheard, on the basis of the judgement 
of two men, each of whom—if only for patriotic reasons— 
must have wished the charge were true. Patriotism, however 
laudable in itself, is not always identifiable with truth or 
charity; and heads of intelligence services in wars have been 
known to lend their hands to unedifying activities. It was the 
business of Hall and Thomson to discredit and defame the 
enemy. They did so very successfully at the time, and they 
were subsequently rewarded for all their services. They should 
now pay the price of investigation of the actions they were 
called upon to undertake. 

The final paragraph of Admiral James’s article runs as 
follows: 

It may be beating against the air to try to convince 
Casement’s Irish sympathisers that the ‘affair of the diary’ 
was not a plot engineered by the hated British Government, 
but all who were privileged to serve under Hall, or to enjoy 
his friendship, are anxious that ‘the affair’ should be seen in 
its proper perspective. 

Admiral James appears to miss one of the points of this 
controversy; Casement’s sympathisers—Irish, British and 
American—are aware of his heroic work in the interests of the 
weak and the exploited; and they are not content to have his 
reputation ruined by inadequate evidence. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, Casement has now become a 
political myth; passion rather than historical curiosity 
surrounds the inquiry. It would be better for all concerned 
that Casement should have been allowed to rest in peace. But 
repetition of prima facie libellous comments only revives 
regrettable passions, and compels men to seek for more satis- 
factory presentation of the charge which Hall produced, and 
which Admiral James repeats. 
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At the Poetry Reading 


By DR. ALOYSIUS C. PEPPER 


O you, I wonder, remember Ercole? 
LD He was the modish little turnip-headed nullity who 

made such a remarkable success a few years ago of 
getting on famously without actually doing anything. But if 
you do not recall his nom de guerre (his real name, Peter 
Peasack-Thwarton, he judged to be insufficiently chic for a 
genius), you must surely remember still his succés de scandale, 
the ridiculous O My Darling Proserpine, given at the Garlick 
Basement Theatre near Victoria; or the wildly ‘amusing’ 
exhibition which he arranged at the Tate, Old Gargoyles in 
New Guises. 

We had all thought him lost to London, for when I last 
heard of him he was snugly settled near Palermo with a large 
French person who had inherited a suitably profitable estate 
in the Conca d’Oro. 

No more of ‘that damn literary life,’ he swore, beaming in 
the sunshine, reaching out lazily for the four-litre flask of 
sulphurous wine, looking up at his amiable spouse, who 
towered above him like Etna, 

But here he was in town again, chiselling a brand-new niche 
for himself in the ‘contemporary’ hall of fame. It was not so 
very easy. He was perfectly frank about it. 

‘My dear boy,’ he complained, ‘how perfectly tedious of 
fashion to change so! When I left London it was still very 
much the thing to have a velvet collar to one’s greatcoat, for 
one’s suit of clothes to be more than slightly reminiscent of 
the Edwardian. Judge of my horror. . . .’ 

‘Quite so.” 

‘Now the ideal is the provincial-academic, and, as you 
see 

He tugged at his ill-fitting coat of dung-brown serge, ad- 
justed a woollen tie marvellously aggressive in its lack of 
‘taste,’ and pulled his baggy trousers up to expose a pair of 
thick black boots. 

‘Faintly twee, don’t you think?’ he inquired, lapsing momen- 
tarily into a démodé dialect. 

At this point I noticed that, as if Nature herself were anxious 
to complete the hideous picture thus blocked in by Art, a large 
boil appeared to be developing on his nose. 

‘And just, dear boy,’ he continued, doing his best to intro- 
duce a tincture of North Midland into his accent, ‘as “style” 
in clothes has gone out of fashion, even so has it vanished 
from literature. No more of the avant-garde business. And 
certainly not a suspicion of admiration for those whom we 
used so rapturously to enjoy—Norman Douglas, the Sitwells, 
Cocteau, Mrs. Woolf, Yeats, Lorca, Firbank, de Camposanto, 
and so on. Pedantry’s the thing now—good, solid, didactic 
dullness; sound, flat, dreary moralising in “creation” and 
pedagogic impertinence in “criticism.” I trust that you read 
the American reviews?’ 

I made a grimace of distaste. 

‘Ah,’ said Ercole, ‘but the more things change, the more | 
see their sameness. Before I went to Sicily we were blinding 
them all with sophistication and the Golfo di Napoli. Now we 
are blinding them with science and social conscience and so 
on. But to someone like myself, concerned with the essence of 
things, it is relatively easy to make the necessary adjustments.” 

That was my old Ercole—naked, unashamed. 

‘And you simply must come to one of the poetry readings 
which I give now on Wednesday evenings. I am making quite 
a corner in poetry now. Is there a poet of your acquaintance 
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whom you might bring? Oh yes, and it’s all intensely matey, so 
bring a bottle as well as a bard, will you?’ 


I cast round among my acquaintances for someone who 
might be suitable, but I found, to my dismay, that I did not 
know any angry, envious, boily boys who lectured for a living 
and imitated Mr. W E—— for pleasure. So, after much 
effort, I persuaded my friend Axel Bjornqvist, a Swedish 
romantic settled in London, to accompany me to Ercole’s next 
poetry reading. 

‘For your sake,’ he said, ‘but I shall not enjoy it. I know 
some of those versifiers and to me they are nothing but ——.’ 

‘At any rate,’ I cautioned him, before ringing the bell of 
Ercole’s flat on the Embankment, ‘try to behave yourself.’ 

‘Behave myself !’ he exploded. 

‘Shush!’ And there was Ercole at the open door. 

‘Come on in, cocks!’ he said with a heartiness which suited 
him ill, and in a ludicrous travesty of North Midland. He went 
ahead of us, staggering slightly as if he were tipsy; and I was 
amused to see that he was so determined to play the part to 
perfection that he took the trouble to lurch into, and overturn, 
a small table outside the door of the sitting-room. 

As we went into the crowded room and received the first 
ghastly impression, Bjornqvist nudged me. Small wonder! 
Through a dense haze of cigarette smoke and the fumes of 
beer I discerned a galaxy of faces which might have floated, 
nightmarishly, out of Breughel—or, perhaps more suitably, 
Bosch. So far as I could judge, at a first glance, Bjornqvist and 
I had barged into an unholy conventicle of schoolmasters and 
barrowboys. They stood around the walls and chattered in 
corners and sprawled on the carpet, swilling and spilling beer. 
leering and jeering and showing their uncouth teeth. 

The very walls pulsed with the pain inflicted by the 
high-pitched simian shriek. 

Ercole lunged for the fireplace, treading on a few hands and 
faces on the way. He picked up a poker and thundered on the 
coal-scuttle. 

‘Two new guys,’ he said when he had secured a relative calm. 

‘Dr. Aloysius C. Pepper and Axel Bjornqvist.’ The faces that 
turned towards us were filled with suspicion, contempt, envy 
and malice. ‘Well, let’s get cracking again,’ he continued. ‘Miss 
Angusina Blegg would like to read a few dozen verses.’ 

A brawny hockey-girl dressed in what appeared to be a few 
assorted remnants of carpeting raised her mighty bulk from 
the floor and advanced inexorably on the fireplace. I heard her 
utter one line in a tiny, ladylike cheep: 

‘Erect by Maggiore nel mezzo del camin’ 


but all else was drowned in a surge of disapproval. 

‘Old Hat!’ ‘Take her away, Erky!’ ‘Nark it, girlie!’ “Hey, 
it’s my turn! Shut up that drivel!’ 

No whit perturbed. Angusina went on mouthing her ‘verses.’ 
A barrowboy detached himself from a group of grotesques 
and came up to us. 

‘You Dr. Pepper? Wanna hear a real pome?’ 

Bjornqvist, with the look of a man about to turn berserk, 
opened his mouth, but I tapped him on the ankle. 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Dare say you’ve heard o’ me—Baldy MacDinger’s the 
name.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘There’s only one pome—an’ Ah’ve written it. Here——’ 
But the screeching had risen to such a pitch that he could not 
make himself heard. So he turned away from us, picked up a 
quart bottle of beer from a table near by and pitched it at the 
fireplace. There was a sharp explosion, Miss Blegg was 
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drenched in beer, and sundry fragments of glass flew over the 
room, lacerating the odd barrowboy or schoolmaster. 

‘Here, ain’t that goin’ a bit too far, eh?’ 

‘Shut up, you!’ said MacDinger, raising his arm, and a 
barrowboy slumped, cowed, towards the floor. 

‘See here, youse,’. MacDinger roared, ‘there’s just the one 
pome that’s been written in this here b—— century an’ I’m the 
b——- that wrote it, hut.’ 

Silence. 

‘An’ what’s mair, Ah’m gonna read the whole shoot noo, see, 
nae objections?’ 

No objections. 


‘Oot of that sea of sin and sordor in 

Which I and Boag Lulty and Dante Alighieri 
Rauchle and sprauchle (an’ nae doot that I kent that 
i wad be pitten doon for stirrin’ up strife an’ 

Haudin’ that sexy coorse gied me sic torment) 1 

Raise til Great Hieven that Grail quhilk. . . 


‘_—1!’ shouted Bjornqvist. 

‘For God’s sake,’ I hissed hurriedly, ‘don’t you know that 
MacDinger is the most promising of the New Poets—and he 
may be about to get a lectureship at Stoketon?’ 

But it was too late. Pandemonium! 

MacDinger, arrested in full flight, plummeted, shattering 
himself among the ashes and cigarette ends in the fireplace. 
Angusina shrieked and swooned into the arms of a school- 
master, who was so appalled that he allowed the Collected 
Poems of Mr. E—— to fall into an infant’s bathtub full of 
beer. Myself, I staggered back against the wall, clutching at 
a handkerchief to wipe the sweat of anguish from my brow. 

‘_—!’ shouted Bjornqvist again, and moved forward 
towards an occasional table on which there was a pot de 
chambre full of light ale. The pot de chambre he emptied over 
Angusina, the table he picked up and hurled at MacDinger, 
who fell on his knees and began to gibber: 

‘Please, Mister. Ah didnie mean it, but.’ 

*“Poetry” be ——!’ howled Bjornqvist, shaking off my 
restraining arm and pouring a pint of Guinness down the greasy 
shirtfront of a barrowboy. 

I looked round for Ercole but could not see him. 

‘And furthermore,’ said Bjornqvist, tearing a copy of the 
PEN Anthology into fragments and stuffing them up the jum- 
per of Professor —— (of Oxford), ‘to hell with the lot of you!’ 

Whereupon he seized me by the collar, opened the door and 
pulled me out into the hallway. And there was Ercole, all un- 
suspecting, coming back from the kitchen. 

‘I say, look here, aren’t you staying?’ 

That was all he was able to get out before Bjornqvist rammed 
his head into a pot of delphiniums. 


- * * 


Next time I ran into Ercole, in Bright’s, 1 tried to avoid his 
eye. But he twinkled up to me. 

‘Raging success,” he said. 

‘What d’you mean?’ said I, a trifle defensively. 

‘MacDinger got his lectureship,’ he explained. ‘Bjornqvist’s 
attack was all that was needed. An assault by a man of his 
decadence was just the thing to put the seal on his success. 
Professor ——, of Oxford, saw to it. Splendid—and a thousand 
thanks, old man.’ 

All of which was very gratifying, but I’m bound to say that 
the dear little turnip, who is now reviewing for the Old Poli- 
tician and Faction, has not invited me’ to any more poetry 
readings. 

Which suits me. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS is the time of year when few of us have not been 
to church. Evangelicals often accuse the rest of us in 
the Church of putting things in which are not in the 
Prayer Book. But there seem to me to be extra-liturgical 
devotions which do not have a scriptural warrant. For instance, 
at the elevation of the alms dish 1 wonder who started that 
custom of the bag collectors standing at the chancel steps, 
either at attention (if retired Service men) or with hands 
behind the back (if bank managers), while the vicar lifts up 
the plate containing the money bags? A further touch of 
superstition is added when the collectors lower their heads 
as the vicar raises the dish. Is this the worship of money? 
Midnight Mass, you will have discovered, is popular now with 
‘low’ as well as ‘high’ church. In fact people who would be 
horrified at the word ‘Mass’ at any other time do not seem 
to mind it at Christ-Mass at midnight. Another new popular 
devotion is the Service of the Nine Lessons, when nine 
influential people with nice voices are called in to read pieces 
from the Scripture from the lectern. I have heard it called 
the Service of the Nine Colonels, but that was in the 
Aldershot district. 


‘IL PLEUT SUR LA VILLE’ 

By now in the holidays you will be beginning to have had 
enough of the children. The party you hoped they were 
going to be asked to they have not been invited to this year. 
On the other hand, two parties where offence will be caused 
if they don’t go occur on the same day at the same time. 
You couldn’t get seats for The Reluctant Debutante. You 
are not sure if La Plume de ma tante is suitable. They are 
too old for pantomime. Conversely, they are too young for 
The Reluctant Debutante or La Plume de ma tante, but you 
cannot get them into any pantomime except a local one got 
up in aid of the church restoration. They are not quite ill 
enough for it to be worth sending for the doctor, but 
definitely not well enough to be sent out for a nice brisk 
walk. It is not ten in the morning yet and you are very tired 
and it is raining. All the letters are bills. 


SLOW-COACHES 

Which is the slowest part of the London Underground 
system? As an experienced traveller on all lines, and as far 
out as Epping and Morden and Metroland, I can safely say 
that part of the Inner Circle between the City and Paddington. 
There are more delays along this piece of line than anywhere 
else, and it is wise to allow a full half-hour to go by 
Underground from Liverpool Street to Paddington. Baker 
Street seems to have a fatal attraction for all trains. They like 
to linger there. Perhaps there is some secret café there called 
‘The Drivers’ Rest.’ 


SOCIETY PAGES 


I had occasion to telephone the SPCK lately, and found 
myself amazed at the strange juxtaposition of societies in 
London. Immediately after the Society for Distributing the 
Holy Scriptures to the Jews comes the Society for Friendship 
with Bulgaria, and after the Society for the Overseas Settle- 
ment of British Women comes the Society for the Promotion 
of New Music. Then there’s the Society of Industrial Artists 
Ltd, (What are industrial artists?) The Society af Somerset 
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Folk, oddly enough situated in Lee Green, is followed by 
the Society of Technical Civil Servants. The Society of the 
Inner Light is followed by the Society of West End Theatre 
Managers. I shouldn’t think any of the latter belong to the 
former. But it would be possible for a Technical Civil 
Servant to be a Somerset man. After that the idealistic nature 
of the entries tails off into Society Skirts Ltd. 


Answers to Christmas Questions 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions published 
in the Spectator of December 23. 


1. a, Publishers of the Shakespeare First Folio in 1623. b. All 
published in 1859, and all sold 20,000 copies within 12 months. 
c. All played for England in the first Test Match ever; England v. 
Australia at Melbourne, March 15, 1877. d. The Tolpuddle Martyrs. 
e. Colleges at both Oxford and Cambridge. f. Type faces. g. All 
Mediterranean fish, used in making bouillabaisse. 


2. a. Calais and Paris—Ventimiglia/San Remo. b. Calais— 
Brussels, c, Esbjerg—Copenhagen. d. Oslo—Trondheim. e. Dublin— 
Belfast. f. London—Bristol—Weston-super-Mare. g. Paris—Nice. 
h. New York—Boston 


3. a. Byron of John Murray. 6b. Wordsworth of the statue (by 
Roubiliac) of Newton in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
c. Motley of William the Silent. d, Dryden of William Gilbert. 
¢. Disraeli of himself on taking his scat in the House of Lords. 
f. Queen Guinevere of herself and Sir Lancelot in Malory. 


4. a. Barcelona. b. Dublin. c. Rome. d. Bologna. e. Brussels. 
f. Copenhagen. g. London. h. Paris or London. i. Paris (primarily). 
j. Alas. alas; you would be in heaven. Chez Foyot. which was at the end 
of the nineteenth century one of the great restaurants of Paris and 
thus the world, is no more. k. New Orleans. |. New York. 


5. a. Jacques Tati. b. André Maurois. c. Le Corbusier. d. Picasso, 
e. Arletty. f. Pierre Blanchard. g. Fernandel. h. Mistinguett. 
i. Noél-Noél. 

6. a.’Apparatus for comparing electrical resistances. b. Vessel for 
storing electric charge. c. Space at the top of a mercury-filled baro- 
meter tube. d. Small glass dish used in laboratory cultivation of 
bacteria. e. A rudimentary electrical battery. f. Device invented by 
Archimedes for raising water. g. Pattern produced by interference of 
light rays. h. Device used in observing the path of ionised particles, 


7. Decade of Decision. b. Year of Decisions. c. The Foreseeable 
Future. d. Good Behaviour. e. The World that Fred Made. Authors 
then as given (Nicholson should read Nicolson). 


8. a. Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. b. Rimsky-Korsakov's Le Coq 
d'Or. c. Benedict’s The Lily of Killarney. d. Wagner's Lohengrin. 
e. Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. f. Flotow’s Martha. g. R. Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier. h. Rossini’s William Tell. 


9. a. Surface of the moon. b. Value. c. Elections. d. Naming 
and description of specimens. e¢. Ear, nose and throat. f. Parrots, 
g. Extinct creatures. h. Worms, 


10. a. Illustrated London News. b. Country Life. cc. Listener. 
d. New Statesman and Nation. e. Economist. f. Spectator. g. Daily 
Telegraph. h. Manchester Guardian. i. Evening Standard. j. Evening 
News. 


11. a. Length of sides of a right-angled triangle. b. Worst years 
for claret in last twenty-five years. c. Opus numbers of the nine 
Beethoven symphonies. d. Medium wave-lengths of BBC Home 
Service, Light Programme and Third Programme (two). e. Number 
of ounces in a pound, stone, quarter, hundredweight and ton. 


12. a. Sleep (Macbeth). b. Hope (Apothegnis, Francis Bacon). 
c. Honour (King Henry IV, Part I). d. Health (Compleat Angler, 
Izaak Walton). e. Sorrow (‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ 
Gray). f. Birth (‘Intimations of Immortality, Wordsworth). g. Love 
(The Way of the World, Congreve). h. Beauty (Comus, Milton). 
i. Wisdom (St. Matthew). j. Memory (Macbeth), 

13. a. Priests. b. Warriors. c. Merchants. d. Untouchables. 

14. a. P. B. Shelley, according to Robert Southey. b. Dr. 
Johnson, the novel being Rasselas. c. James Thurber. d. Karl Marx, 
e. King Philip ((Lepanto’ by G. K. Chesterton), f. “The Hippopotamus, 
by T. S. Eliot. g. Fuzzy-Wuzzy (Kipling). 
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Strix 


The Man in the Fort 


a veil of secrecy, with the 3-tonners carrying the 

pack artillery at the tail of the column. We have left 
the empty desert and are driving up a sparsely inhabited valley 
towards the great mountains. The drill when we come to a 
village is that the leading squadron halts short of the outskirts, 
the landrovers fan out into an arrowhead and the men deploy 
into fire-positions. Their black faces are dutifully tense, like 
those of the extras at Agincourt in a schoolboy production 
of King Henry V. Our guide, or one of the sheiks travelling 
with us, then bustles forward to the small crowd which has 
automatically collected under the palm trees and a tremendous 
palaver ensues. Generally the Sultan’s Foreign Minister, a large 
Englishman, joins in with plaintive cries of ‘Don’t all talk at 
once’ and other, doubtless subtler, interpellations in Sudanese 
Arabic. 

So far it has always ended with the villagers protesting 
or anyhow acknowledging allegiance to the Sultan, whose 
forces have come all this way to settle the hash of the wicked 
Imam, who lives at the head of the valley; and when we move 
on the village is flying a red flag, emblem of fealty to the Sultan. 

Firq is the last oasis before our final objective and we 
reach it about three in the afternoon. It crouches at the foot 
of a tall red mountain and at the near end of it there is a 
round white fort. The theory is that it was going to be hostile 
but isn’t now. Everyone is suffering from the form of blasé- 
ness which comes from driving all day under a fierce sun 
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Central Oman, December. 


—and on nothing but bully beef and cold water for breakfast. 

The leading squadron has just deployed when the adjutant 
and I swan up. ‘Like to go and see if there’s anyone in the 
fort, Allan?’ says the squadron commander. 

‘OK,’ says the adjutant. We bump forward through some 
camel-thorn on to a low stony ridge running up to the fort. 

I see the usual huddle of black-robed women on a roof, 
the usual agitated man driving away a flock of goats, the 
usual children goggling. We are now within 150 yards of the 
fort; I have laid the adjutant 33—1 that the campaign will be 
over without the opposition firing a shot in anger. 

‘Still happy about your bet, Allan?’ I say. 

There is a puff of smoke from a loophole. The landrover 
is whipping round almost before we hear the bang. We belt 
back along the ridge at a pace which in less unheroic circum- 
stances would be called reckless. 

An hour later the force, 350 strong, is still halted in its 
tracks. On a bluff above the dried-up river-bed the three-inch 
mortarmen wistfully caress their bombs. The two pack- 
howitzers have been assembled. The Kiplingesque screw-guns 
have been assembled and then taken to pieces again as they 
are thought not to have the range; their crews are almost in 
tears. ‘B’ Squadron have been moved to a flanking position. 
Two of our sheiks have been sent into the village and then, 
since they do not reappear, two more to fetch them out. Now 
a group of robed figures is flickering through the scrub 
towards the expectant Bren-gunners in the baking wadi. 
Above it rises a buzz of disputation. 

It is one man (the village elders insist), a man belonging 
to the Imam, who fired the shot and caused all this trouble. 
Firq is loyal to the Sultan. But the man is still in the fort: 
he dare not come out because he is afraid of them and they 
dare not go in because they are afraid of him. ‘Don’t all 
talk at once’ implores the Foreign Minister. Finally the elders 
are told that they must get the man out or the fort will be 
destroyed with cannons. They are given a time-limit, an 
intellectual concept which (although they all wear wrist- 
watches round the thick silver handles of their daggers) they 
perhaps apprehend but dimly. : 

More time passes. The soldiers cast longing glances at the 
canvas water-bottles hanging from the vehicles. The colonel, 
a sensible man, does not fret or fume or indeed do anything 
in particular. At last news comes that the fort has surrendered. 
Happy smiles appear on the faces of the screw-gun crews as 
they watch their mates dismantling the howitzers. 

Inside the fort it is dark and noisome. Where, we demand, 
is the man who fired the shot? 

Man? What man? If a shot was fired—and some of the 
best evidence suggests that nothing of the sort happened— 
it must (the village elders aver) have been fired by a boy, a 
small boy shooting at birds. ‘Really!’ The Foreign Minister 
lodges a protest. 

At first light next day, leaving Firq behind, the force 
moved on up the valley in battle order, making what drill- 
books call ‘the advance to contact.’ But the Sultan’s flag was 
flying over the Imam’s great drum-shaped citadel. The Imam 
had skipped. The day was ours. For perhaps the first time a 
bloodless victory had been won in Oman. 

It seemed bad luck that I should have lost my bet. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY 

Sir,—I have studied your Christmas message, 
‘Unity, with respectful attention but I am not 
sure that I understand it? 

‘The Church,” you say—and | assume you 
refer to the Church of England—‘is not a 
voluntary society which goes about preaching 
propositions which are the sole and indispen- 
sable conditions of membership.’ 

What is the precise force of your negative? 
Do you mean that your Church is a voluntary 
society which does not preach propositions? 
Or that it preaches propositions that are not 
the conditions of membership? 

‘It is the guardian,’ you say, ‘of truths 
which burst the bounds of propositions.’ How 
can you state truths except as propositions, and 
how can you ‘burst the bounds’ of propositions 
except by disproving them? 

But the general trend of your article seems 
clear. It is, I take it, a reasonable call to good 
will among divided Christians. I was therefore 
surprised to turn the page and read ‘Medicine 
and Miracle’ which, though formally polite. 
strikes me as painfully supercilious towards a 
considerable voluntary society of Christians.— 
Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, nr. Dursley, Glos 


BURGESS AND MACLEAN 

Sin,—Pharos has remarked that the Daily 
Express book on that paper's dealings with the 
Burgess-Maclean case will convince ‘any but 
the most prejudiced’ that the Express obtained 
a genuine interview with Mrs. Maclean, be- 
cause the book contains a facsimile of the 
reporter’s notes. At the risk of boring your 
readers with a controversy that may interest 
only journalists, I ask you to let me reply to 
what is an implied attack on the newspaper 
which challenged the authenticity of the 
Express interview. 

We have never questioned that the Express 
reporter spoke to Mrs. Maclean on the phone. 
What we stated (and what has never been 
denied) was that the impression given that a 
face-to-face interview with Mrs. Maclean had 
occurred was false, and that no permission to 
quote her was sought when she was questioned 
by phone. Perhaps a reporter trained on the 
Express would not normally request permis- 
sion to quote, but without such permission a 
conversation does not become an interview— 
the blurring of this distinction by Express- 
Standard reporters is well known to many vic- 
tims. We stated that the denials of friends and 
relations of Mrs. Maclean that the ‘interview’ 
was fair were not published by the Express: 
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no explanation of this suppression has been 
offered. And, finally, we alleged that Mrs. 
Maclean, her relatives, children and staff had 
for long been molested and badgered by 
methods which we cited—a charge which 
could be sustained by many witnesses, and 
which the Express prefers to ignore. 

If Pharos himself has an unprejudiced mind 
on this matter, how does he explain that the 
‘reporter whose name was put on this interview 
shortly afterwards left the Daily Express and 
applied to the Observer for employment? Does 
that suggest that all concerning this ‘interview’ 
was plain sailing as the Express now pretends? 
Does it not rather suggest precisely the oppo- 
site? I would like to add that we have never 
criticised this reporter personally, have no 
reason to suppose he acted on his own author- 
ity, that he decided the form and presentation 
of the story which ultimately appeared, or that 
he was in any way responsible for initiating 
any of the journalistic methods used. 

Pharos repeats an earlier allegation that Mrs. 
Maclean was ‘using the stories of press perse- 
cution for her own and for Communist Party 
ends.’ I don’t know what were Mrs. Maclean’s 
ideas at that time or her connection with the 
Communist Party, and rather doubt whether 
anyone else does either, except she and they. 
But it is easily provable that it was not Mrs. 
Maclean who made the complaints of press 
persecution: they were made by her mother- 
in-law. Moreover, only one paper voiced these 
complaints, and it did so because its editor, 
who had no connection with any of the Mac- 
leans or with the Communist Party, felt so 
inclined. To invent motivation for his (or, 
rather, my) course of action is unnecessary. 
I am available to be questioned if anyone is 
specially interested. In fact, my motives were 
expressed in print at the time and were per- 
fectly simple. 

Perhaps you will allow me to end by saying 
that I have every respect for the zeal that in- 
spired the Daily Express to make newspaper 
history by getting a world beat on the Burgess- 
Maclean disappearance. I cannot feel the same 
regard for their treatment of the various rela- 
tives of these men subsequently. It is at all 
times easy to work up feeling against those 
who can be represented as privileged and those 
who are suspected of Communist connections, 
and doubly easy to discredit people who can 
be represented as being both at once. The rela- 
tives of the disappeared and utterly discredited 
diplomats were defenceless people, and they 
were treated as such. It seems to have been 
calculated that nobody would dare come to 
their defence or be believed if he did. Methods 
were used to obtain and to colour ‘news’ that 
are inexcusable. To brush all this aside as justi- 
fied because it was Communists who were being 
sought out, or as merely the allegations of 
dupes of Communism, is not reasonable or 
convincing. 

May I suggest that the Daily Express should 
rest on its laurels as the breakers of this most 
fascinating of news stories? If they like to 
believe that it would never have been heard 
about without their efforts, let them proclaim 
and believe that. Certainly they did a useful 
service by bringing the story to light quickly. 
It is only harmful if they seek to justify their 
subsequent bullying of the relatives of these 
men—that is to say, if one is to take the ques- 
tion of press methods seriously. —Yours faith- 


fully, 
DAVID ASTOR 
The Observer Editor 


[Pharos refers to this letter on page 884.— 
Editor, Spectator.]} 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sir,—Mr. Lynch in his letter to the Spectator 
infers that the political minority of Northern 
Ireland are denied freedom to express their 
views. What are the facts? At the general elec- 
tion last May Sinn Fein candidates, who advo- 
cate an all-Ireland republic, contested every 
seat and polled 152,310 votes as conypared to 
the Unionist poll of 442,647. In two constitu- 
encies Sinn Fein had a majority of less than 
4 per cent. and in five others they polled less 
than 10 per cent. of the total votes. During the 
campaign they held meetings throughout 
Northern Ireland and at one, in the centre of 
Belfast, a speaker is reported as having said 
that if constitutional methods failed Sinn Fein 
would have recourse to the gun. Do these facts 
show any lack of free speech? 

The people of Northern Ireland stand for 
liberty under the law, but they will not be 
intimidated by murder and violence and raids 
from the republic across the border. They are 
a democratic people who love freedom and 
have shown by their votes they are determined 
to remain as part of the United Kingdom and 
subjects of Her Majesty The Queen.—Yours 
faithfully, 

S. KNOX CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, London, SW1 


THE RUSSIAN VISIT 


Sir,—After reading the papers and Mr. Haig’s 
letter to the Spectator, it seems that the English 
people expected that Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev would have said things different 
from what they actually did say. Surely the 
English people aren’t quite so stupid as to 
think that Bulganin and Khrushchev would 
have lauded England’s past in India and 
Burma? Mr. Haig wrote that he thought the 
Russians ought not to come to Britain in April. 
I do not see how the Russian leaders’ slanders 
could possibly affect their proposed visit to 
this country in April. It was only natural to 
expect that the Russians would say those 
things about us. We are condemning the Rus- 
sians for the same reasons that the Americans 
condemned them, and we used to criticise the 
Americans for that. Aren’t we hypocritical?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY M. RONALDS 
2 Chadlington Road, Oxford 


U-SENSE v. COMMON SENSE 


Sir,—Your two quotations about when to put 
milk into tea (December 16) are amusing. 
People who use valuable china always put milk 
in first, as very hot tea might crack the cup. I 
should think aristocrats would be more likely 
to have good china but perhaps less common 
sense.—Yours faithfully, 

MARY STUART 
19 Lynedoon Road, Edinburgh 


* 


Sir,—I much regret the innuendo contained in 
a reader’s letter which states inter alia that we 
aristocrats little know of the correct manner in 
which tea is milked. 

The true blending of milk and tea is manifest 
at the moment that, pouring partly blended tea 
into our saucers, we dilate our nostrils and go 
—schsook! schsook! We do not, of course, 
forget to waggle our little fingers, while cross- 
ing our legs and bending low. Only of recent 
years has the custom of balancing a Bath-bun 
on one’s hind quarters during tea fallen into 
disuse.—Y ours faithfully, 

CHARLES F. F. FLEET 
‘The Towers,’ 256 Old Ford Road, E3 
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Contemporary Arts 


Needs of the Spirit 


Tue Witp Duck. By Henrik Ibsen. (Saville.) 


It is difficult to imagine the impact made by 
Ibsen on the English theatre at the time when 
his plays were becoming known. You can get 
some idea of it by reading Shaw’s dramatic 
criticism during the Nineties, but I doubt 
whether there is any comparable phenomenon 
in the history of our drama—perhaps Seneca 
in the sixteenth century; certainly nothing 
nowadays, Here we can catch in its birth-throes 
one of those great and fecund misunderstand- 
ings that make up cultural history. For Ibsen 
was not as Shaw thought him. He was not 
‘suburban’ either in Clement Scott’s pejorative 
sense or in that of Shaw’s neat turning of the 
tables (‘Suburbanity at present means modern 
civilisation’). The misunderstanding is, of 
course, quite comprehensible. Here was a play- 
wright who dared to deal with subjects that 
were actually in peoples’ minds—with divorce, 
with money, with VD. It is not very surprising 
that a dramatic critic who had been bored to 
tears for years by the ranting of actors bringing 
the grand manner to bear (like a cannon) on 
such melodramas as The Bells or Maria Marten 
should first of all be struck by the modernity 
of Ibsen. It must have seemed that the new 
model mirror held up to nature was vastly 
superior to all previous brands, while the 
tendency to admire the clarity of the image 
reflected in it undoubtedly caused the intel- 
ligent theatre-goer to forget that, like all such 
images, it reposes on the distortion of art. 
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But then what can they have made of The 
Wild Duck? In fact, we know what Shaw 
made of it. His complaint that Hjalmar Ekdal 
was not played naturally enough in one pro- 
duction he saw gives away his view of the 
play. At the time it evidently appeared to him 
as a straight exposal of a cheat with Ibsen 
coming down heavily against the destructive 
idealist, Gregers Werle, as against the man of 
sense, Dr. Relling. Yet the total meaning of 
the play is oversimplified if taken like that. It 
has to be worked out in terms of the symbols. 
Very obviously the wild duck itself stands for 
the life-lie as Relling calls it, the myth by 
which we all live, the thing that makes us tick. 
Destroy that, and a human being is dis- 
integrated. Yet all life-lies are not equally 
good. Gregers Werle, who desires all men to 
see ‘the truth’ about themselves, also exists 
by a myth, a destructive myth that leads him 
to a very pure form of nihilism. Ibsen has 
created in this character a profound study of 
the anarchist. Gregers is a man of burning. 
ice-cold conviction, and, if I have a complaint 
about the present production at the Saville 
Theatre, it is that Méchael Gough rather under- 
plays the fanatical side of him. This, I think, 
has to appear for the audience to be able to 
take him seriously. All the talk about ideals 
is, no doubt, comedy, but it must be done 
bitterly. In Gregers, then, we have a life-lie, 
bad in its effect on others, and the same thing 
is true of Hjalmar Ekdal. In his pomposity, 
sentimentality and laziness, nothing anyone 
says to him will ever prevent his thinking he 
is entitled to prey on those around him. 
Nobody, one feels, will ever destroy his per- 
sonal myth. And the force with which these 


destructive characters cling to their world is 
emphasised by the terrible ease with which 
Gregers succeeds in pushing the child, Hedwig, 
from her perch on the hill-tops of the 
imagination. (It is typical of Gregers that he 
has no kind of esthetic sense of values about 
the private words of his fellow creatures.) The 
opposition between the true creative imagina- 
tion of Hedwig and the insistence of Gregers 
on his own truth, his own reality, which he 
wishes to impose on others gives, I think, the 
meaning of the play (if great works of art 
can be said to have one meaning). The effect 
is heightened by the equal egotism of Hjalmar. 
the man whose imagination has run to seed 
together with his emotions. Hjalmar is opposed 
to Gregers as the contrary term of a dialectic, 
whose synthesis is represented in one way by 
Hedwig. in another by Gina, Hjalmar’s wife, 
and in yet another by Dr. Relling. The Wild 
Duck's subject is fundamentally the necessity 
for a free and creative imagination as part of 
the human personality. 

All these oppositions and subtleties are well 
brought out in Murray MacDonald’s produc- 
tion. Of course, he is fortunate in his cast 1 
have already said that Mr. Gough’s Gregers 
seemed a trifle underplaved, but that is really 
the only caveat to be made about the acting. 
Dorothy Tutin scored a great success as 
Hedwig. managing to be appealing without 
making the part unbearably elfin. It was due 
to her that the last scene came off as well as 
it did and that the child’s unbearable death was 
really felt by the audience. As Hialmar. 
Emlyn Williams was as squashy and silly as 
the part required, but not without a certain 
pathos, which made one feel that he too had 
a right to his self-deception. As Dr. Relling. 
Laurence Hardy gave his part all the authority 
and massive common sense that it needs, while 
George Relph succeeded with the un- 
sympathetic role of Old Ekdal. 
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What a magnificent play this is! The feeling 
that anv performance of it should leave behind 
is one of admiration for Ibsen’s genius. No 
attempt to analyse can do more than sketch the 
lines of force of the great poetic power work- 
ing beneath the realistic surface trom start to 
finish. Perhaps the profoundest lesson that 
Ibsen has to teach us at the moment is that 
the themes of modern life can be touched 
upon in a way that is neither that of the 
piece a thése or that of T. S. Eliot. His poetry 
arises naturally out of his themes. It is 
generated by the drama itself. At the moment 
the London theatre is petrified in a contempla- 
tion of its own unreality. Nothing significant 
has happened since before the First World 
War. No new drama has arisen to parallel or 
reflect the sweeping changes imposed upon 
England by forty years of scarifying history. 
We are back where we were before Ibsen made 
his revolution in the Nineties—with a stage 
where the needs of the spirit are recognised 
less and less—and with no new prophet yet 
apparent. At least. productions like this one 
of The Wild Duck have the advantage of 
forcing reflection on this state of affairs and 
the reasons for it. Perhaps one day we shall 
see contemporary themes dealt with by a 
worthy inheritor of the English dramatic 
tradition, and, if so, it will be in great measure 


because Ibsen is a part of the tradition. Shy 
may have been right: it is, after all, 
modernity of these plays that shocks gy 
surprises, 

ANTHONY 


Painful Specimens 


THREE months’ mixed viewing, BBC and IT, 
has confirmed me in the impression thy 
ordinary critica] standards cannot be appliej 
to television. | would normally expect to hay 
a fair idea after seeing a play or film whethy 
it would be generally popular—regardless ¢ 
personal prejudices. With television shows, no 
The Dragnet series, such as I have seen of it 
has been worthy but very dull. Associate 
Rediffusion insist that it is their most popula 
programme. As for Liberace! He looks like, 
model from a hairdresser’s window; his voig 
sounds like oil gurgling out of a sump; and by 
approach to his audience is Uriah Heep; 
approach to David Copperfield. Yet he has, 
vast following. And how on earth can anybody 
who has seen the Disney films. or Davi 
Attenborough’s BBC Zoo Quest, toleray 
Armand and Michaela Denis? Whenever | 
have come across one of their programmes 
has seemed to consist mainly of Michaey 
tracking Armand through the jungle: excep 
the last time, when for variety, she tracked him 
waist-deep through a mangrove swamp, 4 
sometimes wonder,’ Armand stopped to ask ip 
the course of his running commentary, 
‘whether I do not get carried away too far by 


my love of photography.” No, Armand: no} 


far enough. 
Yet at the same time, Mr. Gallup can reveal 


that the most popular commercial is for Shell’ 
with John Betjeman bringing us on a conducted” 


tour of the countryside—a very pleasant series 
with no meretricious appeal. How can anybody 
who likes it like Liberace? 


On balance the commercials have been fa 
less obnoxious and intrusive than was feared:/ 


but they can still be a nuisance. A few day 
ago an AR adaptation of The Christmas Card 
was interrupted, without a break, natural 
unnatural, to plug a face cream. The whok 
idea of ‘natural breaks,” on which so mud 
stress was placed during the passage of the TV 
Bill through Parliament, has been abandoned: 
commercials are put in if possible at the height 
of the action—as they were on this occasion, 
Still, it is only rarely that commercial pro 
grammes are of sufficient sériousness for this 
to matter. Apart from Free Speech on Sunday 
afternoon, and an occasional play, the trend 
has been to convert all programmes into light 
entertainment. 

Much more irritating than commercials = 
except one or two painful specimens like, 
surprisingly, Horlick’s Macbeth—are 
compéres; and this goes for the BBC as wel 
A firm conviction has settled upon TV pre 
ducers that the essential qualifications for 
compére are that he should be breezy, no 
and glib: that he should give the impression¢ 
having a mind emptied of all sensibility, # 
order that it may ricochet clichés, puns 
wisecracks. The reason, presumably, is thé 
producers are terrified of a dry-up; and the 
only feel safe with a man of impenetrable 
brashness. The BBC also have an annoyif 
habit, as soon as they have somebody of thé 
kind, of putting him on in as many plac 
as they possibly can. And not only compéres: 
the habit extends to many types of programm 
For example, the other evening there was al 
admirable edition of Panorama, ranging from 
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some entertaining interviews with Covent 
Garden porters, to a symposium on capital 
punishment. But the general overseer of the 
programme was Richard Dimbleby, and I 
confess that Dimbleby the jovial, hail-fellow- 
well-met TV character embarrasses me even 
more than Dimbleby the Bumbleby. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


A Year’s Cinema 


Tis is the week dedicated by every good critic 
to the appraisal of the year’s films. Minds, still 
reeling from the fumes of brandy butter, are 
supposed to assemble their thoughts, cast 
themselves back, and pass remarks on such 
things as trends, I have never been very good 
at trends. On the whole I enjoy films so much 
1 forget to notice whether the Italians are 
becoming less neo-realistic, the Americans 
more brutal, or the English happier in their 
work. I have noticed, though, that screens are 
very much larger than they were and that films 
are very much longer. That is all you are going 
to get out of me regarding trends. 

Flipping through my reviews, which are 
pasted into a large book so that when I am 
eighty I can comfort myself with my past 
cleverness, but the weight of which, at the 
moment, my plum pudding is barely able to 
support, I should say that the year’s offerings 
have been moderate to gocd. Some of the 
titles mean nothing to me until I ‘read on,’ 
but there are but a modest handful of these, 
and for the most part the 1955 cuvée have left 
a memory. Not often a glowing one, rarely a 
searing, but at any rate an impression. 

For me personally, outstanding successes 
have been the burglary sequence in Rififi, Alec 
Guinness in The Prisoner, the splendours of 
Venice in Summer Madness, Judy Garland 
singing ‘The Man That Got Away’ in A Star 
is Born, Bette Davis’s Virgin Queen, the deso- 
late vistas in La Strada, the exciting brassy im- 
pact of Carmen Jones and Pete Kelley's Blues, 
Simone Signoret horridly drowning her lover 
in a bath. And, in the top class, Richard I11. 

War was mercifully on the ebb and tending 
to be of a documentary nature. The Colditz 
Story and The Dam Busters, both British films. 
easily topped the bill. Sweetness and simplicity 
were best served by Marty and Geordie, and 
by the little Spanish Marcelino, wonder-child 
of the year. Laughter was subdued as far as 
I was concerned, only The Seven Year Itch and 
Simon and Laura thoroughly penetrating that 
dreadful glumness of mine. Thrillers there 
were a-plenty, a!l the American ones being 
set in mountainous country so that one knew, 
if the credit titles were superimposed on even 
the smallest hill, what one was in for. Bad 
Day at Black Rock in which Spencer Tracy 
gave such a fine performance was by far and 
away the best. Except for A Star is Born, and 
Young at Heart, starring Doris Day and Frank 
Sinatra, the musicals were distinctly off key. 
Richard III was the only historical film of any 
moment, but oh what a moment was this! 

Wide they were, these films, and _ tall; 
stereophonic and long. The eyes were filled 
with the glories of nature and the human face 
magnified. The ears were assailed on all sides, 
including the back, by amplified sounds. 
Amazing and unpredictable. these technicali- 
ties showed themselves powerless to redeem a 
bad film or to harm a good one, and as usual 
our pleasure depended on the skill and talents 
ot directors, actors, script writers and camera- 
men. To them I raise my cup. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Year in Art 


THE art critic, indeed any assiduous gallery- 
goer, is required to see far too many pictures 
and sculptures in a year; that is a condition of 
the times and as exhibitions proliferate, a re- 
view of the year becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. Instead, in this late December, I offer 
some notes on the front-line activities of 1955. 

The avant-garde has two sectors, one 
figurative, the other non-figurative, and 
although they may appear to be fighting each 
other, it should be noticed that their ranks are 
both facing the same way and in fact both 
wear the same uniforms. In this country in 
the past year, one of the two groups has had a 
better showing than the other; when Jack 
Smith, John Bratby, Edward Middleditch were 
chosen by the British Council to appear at 
the 1956 Biennale, the realists so-called (at 
this season I will not bore you with a further 
discussion of the term) received their certifi- 
cate of official approval. Smith, Bratby, 
Greaves have had exhibitions at the Beaux 
Arts which is now a sectarian gallery as few 
others have been in the history of English art. 
The Arts Council considered a group of four 
French realists, headed by André Minaux, 
significant and good enough to be granted a 
large show in the Tate, and their courteous 
painting (as was to be expected) showed itself 
to be more fine-arty and accomplished than 
the English. And one of the exhibitions to be 
expected in the New Year is a selection made 
from the Salon de la Jeune Peinture where 
this rules. Already the characteristics of 
English neo-realism are becoming academic, 
being learnt or receiving encouragement at 
least, as a style, a set of conventions in some 
of our schools of art. In a country where there 
is no confident, secure and informed tra- 
dition of painting instruction, the energetic 
clumsiness of so much of this painting must 
have its educational advantages. In connec- 
tion with this movement, certain developments 
in taste and in the appreciation of the art of 
the past are very indicative. In 1954 we saw a 
reassessment of Cézanne in terms of his 
passion and humanity rather than his logic, 
and this year has seen the revaluation of 
Gauguin—in conduct the very model of 
obstinate individuality and, it should be noted, 
one who did not like his own century in 
Europe; the new realism is marked by an 
anxious distaste for the art of the past thirty 
or forty years, | suspect that, under the sur- 
face, there is growing a new enthusiasm for 
van Gogh, who has given both Minaux and 
Bratby, for example, so much. It is also signifi- 
cant to find Goya prominently in the pub- 
lishers’ lists after years of neglect—three or 
four volumes have appeared or are about to 
do so. In all these cases it is violence of feeling 
or animation of handling which are picked 
upon when excessive individuality and 
violence rule. The detailed plates in the new 
Skira volume devoted to the frescoes are a 
very invitation to figurative or non-figurative 
tachisme. 

That is the word used in France to describe 
what the Americans have been calling expres- 
sionist abstraction and which, if one wishes to 
be very up-to-date, might be called the New 
Brutalism, a term which is being scouted here 
in the attempt to make an English architectural 
movement and style from the work of two 
brilliant young architects. In a few days’ time 
the exhibition of modern American art at the 
Tate will show us some of its founders and 
fathers—Jackson Pollock, Sam Francis and 


others. We have an important local exponent 
in Alan Davie, and in the past year a few scat- 
tered examples of the genre have been seen in 
London; the exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture by Dubuffet introduced a somewhat eccen- 
tric manifestation of the same tendency. It 
should be noticed how similar are the qualities 
in which these two forward groups trade. They 
paint large pictures, suitable only for the 
houses of millionaires or museums of modern 
art which would seem to suggest grasp and 
energy; they display a spontaneous, violent, 
automatic or quasi-automatic handling of 
paint, which can make a useful stand-in for 
true vitality; they show a defiance of art. 
Indeed the whole body of its physical charac- 
teristics can make this type of work seem a 
map of sincerity. But then the romantic painter 
starts with this exceptional advantage: that a 
certain kind of drawing and surface has for 
long been associated with warm blood and a 
beating heart. Looking back over the year one 
of the most positive memories, indeed, is of a 
texture, a texture of paint, of bronze, of plaster, 
to be found in Giacometti, in Germaine 
Richier, in the young sculptors at the ICA, in 
the Bratby and Greaves shows, in Dubuffet, in 
a painting by Riopelle. 


One explanation of present expressionism 
and violence and particularly its non-figurative 
form stems from the first sentence of this 
arti¢le. There have been too many pictures and 
sculptures, old and modern, to be looked at 
and considered in the past half-century, saying 
a thousand different things in a babel of 
tongues. There have been besides the photo- 
graph and the film, illustrated journalism and 
television and still for a few, a decreasing few, 
the richness of natural sights. In these circum- 
stances what the world requires and what so 
many artists are impelled to offer is an object 
which like the smash-and-grab thief hurls a 
brick and makes an immediate getaway, or to 
change the metaphor something which gives 
both spectator and artist a shot in the arm. 
Thirty years ago the principle of significant 
form gave us the means whereby to look at a 
host of contradictory things without distur- 
bance. But that palliative has become ineffec- 
tual; it now belongs too obviously to art and 
the Pollock or the Dubuffet offers us further 
additions to the objects of nature or the acci- 
dent of human circumstances, the frost pattern 
on the window, the stain on the carpet. Two 
minutes’ perusal of a Bratby or a Sam Francis 
is quite enough to get the point and the things 
seem to get, like a drug, less and less effective 
at each return. That is the heart of the present 
avant-garde gesture; that is why the Mon- 
drians at Whitechapel or the Picassos at the 
Marlborough Gallery looked so old-fashioned 
and were yet so refreshing. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


The Spectator 
JANUARY 1, 1831 


It is difficult to be a SPECTATOR in these times. 
THE Spectator of the day should have the 
eyes of Argus, and must envy the hands of the 
well-armed Briareus; and were we to amuse our 
fancy with an auto-portrait of an accomplished 
SpecTATOR, duly prepared for the discharge of 
his duties for the commencing year, we would 
have him drawn a bundle of intelligence, ger- 
minating hands and eyes in all directions—the 
hands springing out like the sons of earth, each 
armed with a pen. 
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BOOKS 


A Threat to our Culture 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 
Fi people except those concerned in the comic-book 





trade can have been very sorry when the Children and 

Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act came into 
force last June. If there were any doubts about the wisdom of 
extending criminal “tendency to corrupt’ to include the por- 
trayal of crime, violence and horror, and thus reinforcing the 
armoury of litigious puritanism, these doubts would have been 
laid to rest by the limitation of the terms of the Act to publica- 
tions consisting ‘wholly or mainly of stories told in pictures.’ 
Fielding, Dickens and M. R. James were safe; Eerie Tales 
from the Crypt and Unusual Comics reeled at the blow. I 
myself remain unpersuaded that any actual corrupting gets 
done by such means, and tend to feel that absorption in horror 
comics is a symptom rather than a cause of delinquency—or 
proneness to delinquency. At the same time, J must admit 
the existence of much contrary opinion, some of it apparently 
well-informed. And whatever my views might be about the 
wrongness of feather-bedding children by hiding nasty things 
from them, I should certainly snatch out of my own children’s 
grasp things like The Vault of Horror (featuring The Vault- 
Keeper, The Old Witch and The Crypt-Keeper, a most un- 
alluring trio). Whether the stuff corrupts people or not, there 
can be little doubt of its capacity to frighten. Why, it even 
frightens me! All the more reassuring, therefore, to think that 
it can no longer get as far as the bookstall counter. 

Is the battle over, then? No, by no means. There are those 
who would like to make the victory over horror comics a 
mere curtain-raiser to the task of generally cleaning up our 
culture. Crime stories and strips are bad because they portray 
crime, often sympathetically. Westerns are bad because the 
characters are apt to use violence as a means of solving their 
disputes. Most of the Sunday papers are bad because they 
feature sex and crime, some weeklies are bad because they 
carry photographs of scantily clad young ladies, and both lots 
are particularly bad because they may fall into the hands of 
children. Even if we keep ear-stoppers handy to clap into our 
children’s lugs when something bad comes over the wireless, 
and however vigilant we are to hood them at the right moment 
in front of the television set or cinema screen, who knows how 
corrupted they —-or we — may get by accidentally catching 
sight of a bad film poster? The risk is too great; let’s get up 
a Committee to Censor Everything, to be composed of a 
clergyman, a probation officer, a children’s officer, a police 
superintendent, an educational psychologist, a holder of a 
diploma in social science, the Postmaster-General and a Justice 
of the Peace. That'll fix us. 

The programme outlined above may seem no more than the 
child of my own hyperbolic whim. I wish it were. A recent 
pamphlet on children’s comics* is less striking for the scope 
and ferocity of its author’s reforming ambition than for the 
many times it recalls contemporary utterances in the press and 
in conversation. To be sure, Mr. Pumphrey has his personal 
obsessions. He is so angry about the way speech-balloons in 








* CHILDREN’S Comics: A Guide for Parents and Teachers. By George 
H. Pumphrey. (Epworth Press, 4s, 6d.) 
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strips allegedly hamper reading ability that he explains it 
to us three times. His chief complaint against juvenile scien. 
fiction is its inaccuracy (‘the problem of atmosphere ay 
gravity on the moon or Mars or Saturn are [sic] ignored) 
and he finds it reprehensible that scientists are usually py, 
trayed as mad; I should have thought it invaluable mo, 
training in a technological society. He censures severely, a 
twice over, the use in speech- or noise-balloons of ‘expression: 
which are not words at all, such as: Oww, Blam, Yeow, Arghh) 
Ooohhh, Wham, Glug, Glhelp. . . .” And yet he can find litt’ 
cause for vituperation in the old Magnet, where I seem | 
remember an almost uninterrupted din of Yarooh, Grooh anj_ 
Ha, Ha, Ha! But these little maggots must not distract m 
from sketching what is typical in Mr. Pumphrey. 

He is first of all a man of the most obvious and comple” 
and faintly alarming, sincerity and integrity of purpose, By 
like many who act according to their lights, these are som. 
times imperfectly focused. Mr. Pumphrey makes simple ertoy” 
of fact. Some of these are trivial in themselves — as whe 
rather uncharacteristically, he attacks the excellent Eagle fy 
lack of humour, ignoring the comic legionnaire, the comic cow. | 
puncher, the comic spaceman, who diversify the strips in whic 
they appear, not to speak of Harris Tweed, Extra Specid 
Agent, and Mr. David Langdon’s Professor Puff and his Do} 
Wuft—but this kind of thing reduces confidence in genend 
reliability. Mr. Pumphrey also falls into the common, an 
more serious, mistake of supposing that ‘the main feature’ & 
papers like Reveille ‘is the number of young women in varioy 
stages of undress.’ Direct recourse to the contents, as opposed 
to the front page, of any copy of that journal or its analogue 
will discredit this view. I have called«it a relatively seriow 
mistake because upon it rests a large section of the argumer 
about ‘cheesecake’ in periodicals which has noticeably stirred 
modern cultural diagnosticians. In fact, there is no reason for 
believing that the magazines whick really go in for ‘cheew 
cake’ in a big way have anything but tiny circulations. 

Mr. Pumphrey’s second basic error is more important ail 
perhaps even more widely shared. It consists in believing tha 
the tendencies of the contemporary horror comic represel 
something comparatively new in our society—if not new it 
nature, then new in degree. Let us just dip into the first chapter 
of Varney the Vampire; or, The Feast of Blood (reprinted it 
1847): 

With a sudden rush that could not be foreseen—witht 
strange howling ery that was enough to awaken terror it 
every breast, the figure seized the long tresses of her hat 
and twining them rougd his bony hands he held her to th 
bed. .. . Her beautiful rounded limbs quivered with th 
agony of her soul. The glassy horrible eyes of the figure ra 
over the angelic form with a hideous satisfaction—horribk 
profanation. He drags her head to the bed’s edge. He forcs 
it back by the long hair still entwined in his grasp. With# 
plunge he seizes her neck in his fang-like teeth—a gush d 
blood and a hideous sucking noise follows. The girl hw 
swooned and the vampire is at his hideous repast ! (Italics it 
original.) 

It is all there, including, very plainly, the element of sexu 
titillation as a complement to the straightforward sadism; omlf 
the literary style has changed. And, to round out the pictur 
a little and bring tidings of comfort and joy to the pessimist 
what about the 24 million broadsheets describing a celebrattl 
execution and its prelude which were sold in London in 184 
or the special cheap trains which in the same year carried som 
of the 100,000 spectators to a public hanging at Kirkdale? 

It is hardly very rash to postulate something in our natut 
which enjoys violence and cruelty, and a glance at the & 
haviour of even the most contented children will suggest thi 
that something does not need to be learnt, whether frot 
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attending public executions or from looking at strip cartoons. 
I am not at all sure that contemporary attempts to stifle it may 
not do more harm than good—not perhaps in the psychological 
sphere, but in the social. Mr. Pumphrey and his allies form 
the left-hand prong of that great trident which would knock 
down a lot of our habits and interests and rebuild or replace 
them according to the ideals of militant pietism. To the right 
of this group are the intellectual croakers, indefatigably 
lamenting the decline of values, the exaltation of mediocrity, 
the enfeeblement of responses, Admass and what-not, and to 
the right again the occasional grandee bawling through his 
portcullis a commination upon the scholarship system. But 
these parties are unlikely to wreak any havoc worse than bore- 
dom; it is the left wing, as is common with left wings, who 
are setting out to get something done, to organise committees 
for the banning of this and the censoring of that and the im- 
position of restrictions upon the other. They are a crack regi- 
ment of that army which knows better than we do what is 
good for us, and is prepared to see that we get it whether we 
like it or not. If the phrase, ‘a threat to our culture,’ can ever 
be used without a burst of laughter, I think it should be used 
of them. 


A Nest of Singing Birds 


A History or Wersu Lirerature. By Thomas Parry, translated 
by H. Idris Bell. (Clarendon Press, 50s.) 

WELSH literature was already an ancient craft when Scotland 
was a Welsh province, but the non-Welsh reader is forced to 
take the claims advanced on behalf of this or that Welsh writer 
mainly on trust. No one can blame an Englishman for raising a 
sceptical eyebrow when he is told that Dafydd ap Gwilym is a 
poet of European stature or that the anonymous author of The 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi is a prose-writer of outstanding 
merit. Now, thanks to the enterprise of the Clarendon Press, 
he can form a pretty fair estimate of the character and quality 
of the 1,400-year span of Welsh letters. 

Sir Idris Bell has translated Dr. Thomas Parry’s Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg and added to it a long and valuable 
chipter on the Welsh writers of the present century. Dr. Parry's 
book was originally published ten years ago and has already 
become a classic in its own country. Sir Idris has Englished it 
with his customary ease and lucidity, and this beautifully printed 
volume is certain to remain for many vears the standard work 
in English on the literature of the principality. 

In compressing a thousand authors into half as manv pages 
it was inevitable that some of the singing birds should find them- 
selves a little cramped for space. Three of my own favourites— 
Goronwy Owen, Ceiriog, Pantycelyn—are dealt with a trifle sum- 
marily, and the estimate of their achievement seems a shade 
harsh. But in general the whole book, and notably the chapters 
devoted to Dafydd ap Gwilym, the cyfarwyddiaid of the early 
tales and the poets of the gogynfeirdd, is a masterpiece of com- 
pact and polished exposition. 

The name of that lyrical genius Dafydd ap Gwilym brings us 
at once to the melancholy fact that Welsh poetry, even more 
ineluctably than Welsh prose, is essentially untranslatable. A 
Welsh poem in English is a piece of coral after it has been 
lifted from the water, a kingfisher’s feather plucked from a 
skimming wing. ‘Sound is as important as sense; metre and 
cynehanedd, the whole framework of verse, are as much a 
part of the esthetic effect as what is said.’ And how can a non- 
Welsh speaker ever succeed in grasping the verbal grandeur and 
complexity of cvynghanedd? He can glimpse it from Hopkins’s 
sprung rhythm, the experiments of William Barnes, the elaborate 
configurations of the Metaphysical poets (many of whom 
possessed close ancestral and geographical links with Wales). Yet 
when he studies the section on classical metres in Dr. Parry’s book, 
or the exhaustive account of them in Gwyn Williams’s recent 
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Introduction to Welsh Poetry, he may surely be forgiven for 
finding himself in the position of the non-chess player who is 
given Capablanca on opening gambits as a Christmas present. 

The Welsh englyn is as rigorous an exercise in literary composi- 
tion as the Japanese tanka. Why did the Welsh evolve such com- 
plicated verse forms as the engiyn, and why did they cling to 
them for so many centuries with a fanatical and ultimately fatal 
conservatism? I think that they were devised for a sound psycho- 
logical reason. The natural endowment of Welsh authors is a 
riotous imagination and a talent for rhetoric; but these gifts are 
the source of their weakness as well as their strength. The 
severity of the Welsh metrical system is a recognition on the 
part of the Welsh of the necessity of curbing their energy and 
controlling their impulse towards emotional extravagance. 

The twentieth century has brought a release from the ancient 
modes, which have grown irksome and outdated. It has proved 
a doubtful blessing. The fundamental lack of a real architectonic 
sense in Welsh poets and prose-writers has been pitilessly 
uncovered. The work of Welsh authors in English furnishes well- 
known examples of the diffuseness and verbosity to which Welsh 
literature is subject once restraint has been removed. Most 
novelists of Welsh origin today—like Daniel Owen before them—- 
do little more than attempt to create a mood, to present a string 
of ill-asSorted and overdrawn characters, to relate a series of 
maundering, meandering picaresque incidents. What the Welsh- 
born novelist must try to do above everything else is to develop a 
feeling for structure, to adhere to a clear and well-articulated 
story-line and to eschew anecdote like the Yellow Plague that 
struck down Maelgwyn Gwynedd. 

The impact of Welsh temperament and Welsh techniques on 
English literature has led to some strange effects. Dylan Thomas's 
dyfalu is as much resented in some quarters as Meredith's sangiad 
was a hundred years ago. However, most Welsh writers now 
write in English as a matter of course, so English authors must 
make up their minds to come to terms with their disconcerting 
companions from across the Dyke. Meanwhile the Welsh 
language will certainly survive its present setbacks, and good 
books in this strange tongue will continue to be published less 
than two hundred miles from London. A hundred years from 
now the editor of a new edition of the Hanes will be adding 
a further chapter to bring it up to date. 

JON MANCHIP WHITE 


The Quiet 
American 


Daily Mail Book of the Month: 
Book Society Choice. 13s 6d 


BY GRAHAM GREENE 


“TI found this novel superb, the sort of 
prize for devotion to duty that comes to a 
reviewer once in several years.”” Manchester 
Guardian. “The best novel for many years 
... by one of the best living English nove- 
lists.”” New Statesman. 


HEINEMANN 











Poor Michel 


My Host Micue.. By J. A. Cole. (Faber, 15s.) 


MICHEL is the German John Bull, a symbol conjured up by the 
Germans to represent their national character. He is no more 
accurate a representation than Mr. Bull and Uncle Sam are of 
their respective nationalities, but he is what the Germans collec- 
tively think they are—a bluff, naive, warm-hearted little peasant 
in a sleeping cap, always being foxed by slick and designing 
foreigners and left holding the baby. The problem for curious 
foreigners is how to reconcile this harmless little man with the 
other stereotype —the sabre-scarred, jackbooted bully always 
ready with the whip and the firing squad. The reality, they suspect, 
lies somewhere between these two: but where? 

Mr. Cole draws upon many years’ first-hand experience of 
Germany to try to locate it. He is a writer with a neat gift for 
irony and most of his impressions are highly entertaining. At 
first his witty portraits of Germans and Germany seem to provide 
a gallery of amiable lunatics, staring out of their frames with an 
obsessional fixity that is ludicrous and harmless—the burgo- 
master whose passion is to obtain a bottle of English Worcester 
sauce, the middle-aged domestic servant with her inflexible 
refinement and her procession of imaginary suitors and molesters, 
the mad religious farmers who work little islands of soil in a 
sandy waste with silent, ferocious devotion, the pretty mess- 
waitress who grew enormously fat because of the rich food 
and sweets distributed to her by members of the Occupation 
Armies. 

But this amiability stops short at the East German frontier. 
Here Mr. Cole’s irony, sharpened to a surgical keenness, exposes 
the dreary official pompousness, inefficiency and widespread 
misery of life under Soviet occupation. In East Germany, as else- 
where in the Communist empire, the principal demand of society is 
orthodoxy, rigidly and minutely enforced; in this respect, one 
supposes, it bears a fairly close resemblance to provincial indus- 
trial communities elsewhere in Europe, for orthodoxy is always 
popular, even if in the West it is less gloomy. Nor is there any 
valid distinction to be drawn between West and East on the 
basis of who looks ‘happier.’ As Mr. Cole rightly points out: 
‘It would be astonishing to land in a city where the population 
looked happy. . . . How does the city dweller express his happi- 
ness even when he feels it? Urban life imposes a decorous 
behaviour so that most people look neither happy nor unhappy.’ 
Whatever the merits of the East German regime, and Mr. Cole 
sees few, it is clear that it is carrying out a planned and systematic 
reorganisation of the social and economic life of the country. 
Germany is becoming two different nations. 

In general, My Host Michel is one of the few books on Germany 
that are likely to stand the test of re-reading after the passage of 
time. It begins with amiable lunacy: it ends with a penetrating 
glance through the facade into the perversities that are concealed 
by the big, stupid, gullible smile of My Host Michel; and it is 
the perversities that he has in common with his jack-booted cousin. 


EMANUAL LITVINOFF 


Fred’s World 


THE WorLD THAT FRED MaDE: An Autobiography. By Bernard 
Darwin. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
WINTER’S TALE: An Autobiography. By Sir Ormonde Winter 
(The Richards Press, 25s.) 
A FEW writers manage to inspire an affection, a sense of intimacy, 
that makes criticism seem an unmannerly intrusion. | am one of 
several thousand readers, I imagine, who will not hear a word 
said against Bernard Darwin, in the unlikely event of anybody 
wishing to say a word against him. If any of us are disappointed 
in The World that Fred Made, it will not be for what is in the 
book, but for what has been omitted. Mr. Darwin has very pro- 
perly decided that after half a century of giving us a vicarious 
view of events through his indulgent eyes, he is going to write 
what he wants to write, in a mood of dreamy reverie; and if that 
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means, as it does mean, that we do not get enough of his matured 
recollections of stirring encounters in the past, that is just too bad, 

Who can blame him? For myself I can point to only one divot 
on his unblemished fairway. He has dispelled an illusion that | 
always cherished: that his lucid, limpid, good - mannered and 
agreeably individual style could only have been attained by some. 
one who at no time had been stricken by the insidious plague— 
journalese. But listen to this: 

. at about 12.30 large numbers of people were seen wending 
their way towards the ground, and by 2 o'clock it was computed 
that about 35,000 people were present. Punctually Dondale led the 
Otterhive team into the enclosure, and received a hearty welcome, 
He was closely followed by Kenneth MacDon with the Tike- 
landers who were loudly applauded... . 


No. Not a report from a provincial newspaper. It is young 
Bernard, in his first year at Eton, trying his hand at match 
reporting. Can it be that these early efforts, written in all serious- 
ness, inoculated him? Nobody has since written of sport more 
gracefully. To judge by his autobiography, the style is the man; 
a strange mixture of affection and humility. I have never read an 
article by him that was not readable and snug (as favourite a 
word of the author’s as of his master, Dickens); and this is a 
readable and snug book, destined to be read in company with 
tea and hot buttered crumpets round many a Dingley Dell fireside. 

Winter's Tale is also perversely readable. General Winter has 
one chapter, which ought to have been published long ago, on the 
‘Black and Tans’; his defence of them is unconvincing, but at least 
it is a defence, something which that detestable organisation has 
formerly lacked. The rest of the book follows the conventional 
pattern indicated in the chapter headings, ‘Sport in India,’ ‘Chances 
and Mischances’ and ‘Gallipoli’; but it mixes in some entertaining 
unorthodoxies, such as the author’s attempt to introduce French 
cooking into an officers’ mess, and an account of the Cameron 
case, a peculiar miscarriage of justice still remembered in Scotland. 


A Little Splendour 


THE INTELLIGENT HEART: The Story of D. H. Lawrence. By Harry 
T. Moore. (Heinemann, 25s.) 


| HAVE some sympathy with the view that biographical curiosity 
about Lawrence only gets in the way of seeing his true merit. 
His later fiction, especially, seems to refer us outside the pages 
to the figure of the author, and then when we consult the man’s 
life we are dismayed by the sick cruelty we find there. What 
sanity and tenderness he had seem better represented in the work 
after all. The cult of Lorenzo fades and the writer survives, just 
as Tolstoy the novelist was better off when the Tolstoyans went 
out of business. 

It was still a fascinating life. Five years ago, Mr. Aldington’s 
vivid, niggling Portrait of a Genius, But . . . left us waiting for 
a satisfactory full biography. Mr. Harry Moore, who never knew 
Lawrence, is at least not petty. The Intelligent Heart assumes that 
the important thing is that ‘irrelevance-—in Murry’s incredible 
phrase—Lawrence the artist. We are given a patient log of 
Lawrence’s progress at the desk, with the quarrels and the 
gorgeous lunacies of the more dubious disciples as off-stage noise. 

Unfortunately the result is a leaden book. It needn’t have been, 
had Mr. Moore’s judgement been equal to his industry. He is 
the first biographer, for instance, to drop the lazy habit of patch- 
ing together the early years with quotations from Sons and 
Lovers and Jessie Chambers. We didn’t know before now the 
exact extent to which ‘My father was a working man... my 
mother was a superior soul’ was an over-simplification of 
Lawrence’s origins. Mr. Moore gives us, too, the fullest account 
of Lawrence’s schoolmastering; he has gathered some detailed 
recollections from colleagues. He has backed up a theory about 
the therapeutic function of Lawrence’s famous rages with 4 
letter from a tuberculosis specialist on page 384. This conscien- 
tiousness is valuable. But in Mr. Moore's pedantic infatuation 
with ‘new material’ the living Lawrence gets lost. He quotes, in 
full, eighty of two hundred unpublished letters he has got hold 
of—too busy decorating them with ‘[sic]’ and ‘[']’ to notice that 
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more crucial, even if familiar, letters and events are being allowed 
to slide past in muffled, thick-fingered summary. We must still 
wait for someone to bring this shapeless heap of facts to clarity. 

A submissive, female sensitivity that was part of Lawrence's 
make-up found expression in his fiction, but absolutely not in 
his behaviour. (If it needed arguing at this late date, Mr. Moore's 
thorough airing of the subject should finish the idea that Lawrence 
was ever a homosexual.) The culmination of his love scenes is 
nearly always the feminine experience of being possessed; a 
stodgier writer must despair at the uncanny intimacy with which 
Lawrence identifies with women. My point isn’t that this was 
his most important literary gift, but that this release of respon- 
sive feeling, so rich in the stories, hardly appears in Lawrence’s 
irritable life. He quarrels, he shifts unhappily around the world: 
in late, disturbing stories like Sun and St. Mawr he seems self- 
driven beyond human contact, able to pay reverence only to 
non-human forms of life. The art of St. Mawr doesn’t seem as 
self-sufficing to me as it does to Dr. Leavis, and I would welcome a 
clearer picture than we have been given yet of the whole develop- 
ment of this puzzling sensibility. Aldous Huxley’s moving Intro- 
duction to the Letters was a beginning; I haven't seen it surpassed. 
(And when, by the way, will the Letters be reprinted?) 

‘This brave life-explorer,’ one of Lawrence’s contemporaries 
quoted by Mr. Moore calls him. Even at its squalid worst, and 
in its briefer span, Lawrence’s search has some of the vital fear- 
lessness of Tolstoy’s: when Tolstoy becomes the proud tin-god 
of his last years, we still feel the failure of a deep desire to 
worship that makes any easy censure impertinent. In both lives, 
we are bothered by the sight of great gifts spent in directions we 
wouldn’t have chosen. Lawrence’s own answer to that is a good 
one: ‘As for me, give me a little splendour, and I will leave 
perfection to the small fry.’ 

WALTER CLEMONS 


It’s a Crime 


THE PERFECTIONIST. By Lane Kauffmann. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
PLayBack. By The Gordons. (Macdonald, 9s. 6d.) 
THE PATON STREET Case. By John Bingham. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
Hickory Dickory Dock. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club, 
10s. 6d.) 
THE TOOTH AND THE Nai. By Bill S. Ballinger. (Reinhardt, 
10s. 6d.) 
RIGGING THE EvIDENcE. By Carol Carnac. (Crime Club, 10s. 6d.) 
A HaNDFUL OF Murper. By Ferguson Findley. (Reinhardt, 
10s. 6d.) 
THe DeaDLy CLimaTeE. By Ursula Curtis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.) 
CORK AND THE SERPENT. By Macdonald Hastings. (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) 
WitH respectable novelists taking increasingly to crime, the 
barricades that traditionally separate the detective story from the 
more reputable brands of fiction are beginning to crumble. The 
Perfectionist, for instance, has the standard ingredients of a 
murder, a plot hinging on detection and a dénouement which 
elucidates the mystery and brings about the murderer’s downfall. 
That it won't, perhaps, satisfy those purists who like to take their 
detection neat is due to the attitude of mind behind the book, to 
the calculated skill with which Mr. Kauffmann builds his plot of 
murderer versus blackmailer into what is primarily a study of 
character. The murderer is Martin Pryor, a complacent egoist 
whose sense of achievement in having rid himself of a dull wife 
is roughly disturbed when an anonymous letter reveals the 
existence of a witness to the murder. Stimulated rather than 
alarmed by this threat to his well-ordered life, Pryor explores the 
suburban community for suspects, overcomes the hazard of falling 
in love with one of them, and is defeated only by a crushing blow 
to the conceit that is the mainspring of his character. Sustaining 
tension through adroit concealment of the blackmailer’s identity, 
Mr. Kauffmann also extracts some bland social comedy from 
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Pryor’s investigations in an outlying suburb of the Marquand 
country. Written with cool, ironic detachment, The Perfectionist 
has something of the dry distinction of Francis Iles’s Malice 
A forethought. 

There is no sympathy for the criminal in Playback, a tersely 
professional story of cops and racketeers in which the instruments 
of detection are the concealed television camera, the planted 
microphone and the tapped telephone wire. These sinister elec- 
tronic devices are much in the news at present (see reports of the 
conviction of a New York private investigator, whose wire-tapping 
activities apparently included spying on one art dealer on behalf 
of another), and Playback describes in precise documentary detail 
just how the wholesale invasion of privacy can be engineered. The 
detective in charge has sufficient doubts about the ethics of his 
job to ensure that sympathy is not entirely alienated. Still, the 
picture of up-to-date police methods in this taut and incisively 
written thriller is a distinctly unnerving one. 

The detective in The Paton Street Case is a Scotland Yard 
inspector described as ‘a mass of Celtic sensitiveness and 
intuition.” The case he has to investigate, involving arson and 
murder, is tricky and complex; and in working it out Mr. Bingham 
displays some of the ingenuity in developing a situation in depth, 
in excavating character and motive, that has marked his earlier 
crime novels. The stumbling-block, though, is the sentimental 
inspector, whose Celtic sensitivity leads him to feel sorry for 
himself, for most of the suspects in the case, and even for his stolid 
sergeant. A certain sentimental mistiness has also crept into Mr. 
Bingham’s writing: the insistent melancholy tends rather to drag 
everything down with it. 

It is not often that one can beat Poirot to the solution, but in 
Hickory Dickory Dock, a story of crime in a London student's 
hostel, the most obtuse amateur should be able to finish ahead of 
him. The plot opens with an outbreak of kleptomania, advances to 
murder, and ends with drug-smuggling by what seems an uncom- 
monly chancy method. For once Mrs. Christie’s practised strategy 
of deception fails her, and in spite of some slightly mechanical 
trickery in the final chapters, the villain is easily spotted. Eliminate 
the coloured students, since Mrs. Christie is obviously going to do 
nothing to encourage race prejudice, and the range of suspects 
becomes all too narrow. 

The Tooth and the Nail depends for its effect on an elaborately 
mystifying approach. Two parallel story lines—one concerning 
a murder trial, the other a man’s laborious search for the unknown 
killer of his wife—are simultaneously pursued, and only at the end 
are they brought neatly together. Since the avenging husband is a 
stage illusionist deception can be expected, but it is disconcerting 
to find that the prologue (and the publisher’s blurb) indicate the 
precise nature of the conjuring trick. In spite of this tactical error, 
the concentrated, hard-driving style ensures a fair ‘degree of 
suspense. 

Counterfeiting, now apparently the fashionable crime, sets the 
plot in motion in The Tooth and the Nail and turns up again in 
both Rigging the Evidence and A Handful of Murder. Carol 
Carnac’s detective story sends a Scotland Yard inspector chasing 
about the Yorkshire fells in pursuit of fugitives from a London gang. 
Plot and characterisation are serviceable, crime is not encouraged 
unduly to interfere with the more peaceful business of farming, 
and the story moves at an amiable jog-trot. In contrast to this 
quiet English investigation, A Handful of Murder is American 
and determinedly frivolous. The hero, a retired counterfeiter 
decorated by the British Government for his war service, finds 
himself suspected by the less tolerant American authorities after 
he reports the discovery of a corpse in his garden. Fast action 
makes up for ragged plotting, and Mr. Findley capably sustains 
a tone of lightly frantic gaiety. 

In The Deadly Climate, Ursula Curtis serves up one of the 
familiar specialities of the American woman novelist: the 
frightened girl, having witnessed a murder, finds her story un- 
believed and herself selected as the killer’s next victim. The 
standard apparatus of terror is assembled to genuinely nightmarish 
effect, with the frail but durable heroine kept in a permanent state 
of nervous exhaustion. 
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The dénouement of Cork and the Serpent 
finds a tougher heroine, at a Buckingham 
Palace garden partv, menaced by a mad 
maharajah who employs a cobra as a lethal 
weapon, The splendid implausibility of this 
incident is in keeping with the rest of a fast, 
cheerful and wildly unlikely thriller: decidedly 
eupeptic, and recommended for post-Christ- 
mas reading. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Six GREAT Saitors. By David Divine. (Hamish 

Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By 

(O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 

THE secondary schoolchildren (and their 
parents) at whom the attractive series of sex- 
tuplicate biographies is aimed will find, in 
David Divine’s batch of sailors’ stories, that 
they must abandon as legends the broom and 
the whip of Van Tromp and Blake, possibly 
even Drake’s game of bowls, certainly the usual 
generalisations about the weather both for the 
Armada and for Dunkirk. Sir Henry Morgan, 
though a buccaneer, was not necessarily devil- 
ish, Bligh of the Bounty, though ‘hot and hasty’ 
with his tongue, had infinitely more on the 
credit side of his character. And the famous 
‘little ships’ of the Dunkirk evacuation must be 
allowed, after all, to have had the Royal Navy 
busy in the same waters. In place of the myths 
thus breezily dissipated, however, Mr. Divine 
offers all the excitement that one could wish. 
Granted that Nelson, Drake and Cook have 
been covered in other volumes of the series, his 
choice of Howard, Blake, Morgan, Bligh, Sir 
Roger Keyes and Sir Bertram Ramsay is still, 
perhaps, opinionated. So is his treatment from 
time to"time., But it is obviously faithful to 
original sources where they exist, and his style 
is admirable for the purpose. 

Ronald Welch’s short biography of Magellan, 
illustrated with drawings, is for rather younger 
readers, and skilfully reduces to simplicity the 
complicatfons—technical, historical and geo- 
graphical—of that great voyage which in its 
own time was as marvellous as today’s dream 
of space-travel, 


Ronald Welch. 


FRANCIS WATSON 


THE PAINTINGS OF BRUEGEL. Complete edition. 

By F, Grossmann. (Phaidon, 45s.) 
IN the last few years there has been a spate of 
books about Bruegel. This is not surprising, 
for he is not only one of the most outstanding 
painters that the Netherlands have produced— 
Grossmann puts him with Van Eyck and 
Rubens as one of the three greatest—but also 
a master whose work has a particular appeal to 
the tastes of today, on account of the quite 
astonishing blend that it shows of seriousness 
and humour, love and satire, beauty and 
horror. He is so very close to life in all its 
facets, yet can so easily transcend it. Few others 
have had all these powers to so great a degree. 

This book is the first of two volumes. It con- 
tains a brief but very authoritative survey of 
Bruegel’s life, followed by an examination of 
the way in which informed taste has varied with 
regard to his work (pp. 1-39). There are short 
notes on each of the plates. These number 155, 
eleven of them in colour; all the works that can 
be assigned to Bruegel beyond any possible 
doubt are included; the more questionable 
paintings will be dealt with in Volume II, 
together with many further problems, chiefly 
of attribution. Volume II will thus be of par- 
ticular interest to scholars, while Volume I will 
perhaps have a greater appeal to the more 
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general public. The short life is excellent and 
the plates are good, especially the many of 
details. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


DocUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION, 
1945-1954. Edited by B. Ruhm von Oppen. 
(O.U.P. for R.L1.A., 60s.) 


THe Geneva meeting of foreign ministers has 
dealt a blow to those who hoped beyond 
Treason that the Russians would sacrifice the 
East German Communist regime for less than 
the opportunity to see all Germany turn 
Communist. It is thus an appropriate moment 
to look at the process by which these two 
Germanys have come to look the way they 
do, The groundwork for such a study has been 
provided to a useful extent by the new volume 
from Chatham House. The editor has concen- 
trated upon the actual policies pursued in the 
several zones rather than upon the diplomatic 
interchanges between the occupying Powers 
which can be followed elsewhere, though the 
basic agreements are reprinted. The opportunity 
is thus provided not merely for seeing how 
Eastern Germany diverged in its economic, 
social and political development from the rest 
of the country, but also of comparing it with 
other countries in the Soviet sphere in as far 
as these have been more often studied. Apart 
from the documents in French, all documents 
have been translated with a particular effort to 
keep close to the jargon which in East 
Germany as in other Communist countries 
passes for language. 

MAX BELOFF 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


A crow trailing a broken wing hopped across 
the footpath and went down towards the 
stream. I debated whether I should go after it 
or not. The ground was hard and there seemed 
little chance of the stricken bird finding food. 
If { left it it would certainly suffer, but I had 
on a pair of light shoes and down by the stream 
the crust of frozen mud would not bear my 
weight. It meant getting my feet wet and per- 
haps ruining my shoes. The crow fluttered and 
hopped through the shallow water and I had 
to hurry after it. At the last moment it scam- 
pered under a wire and went into the wood. 
My shoes were already thick with mud and one 
foot was wet. I blundered through a clump of 
hazels. The crow could make no headway up- 
hill. A wounded bird rarely can, and this one 
turned back to the stream as I took heavy, 
squelching steps after it. At length it found its 
way barred by a strip of netting and I reached 
out and picked it up. It pecked my hand so 
hard that I almost let it go again, but finally 
I took a stick and gave it the coup de grace. 
Its wing was all but shot off at the shoulder. 
One more cold night might have done what 
the shot had failed to do. 


SALES RESISTANCE 


Perhaps I am susceptible to waylaying. The 
log-man managed it when he came upon me 
after we had had our first fall of snow. ‘Gone 
bleak, ain’t it?’ he said. I couldn’t resist an 
impulse to make things seem better than he 
made them out. ‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Any- 
how, it never lasts with us. By tomorrow it 
will all have gone and we'll be having a mild 


spell.” He looked up just as a flock of starlings 
went whirring into a sky that might have been 
part of a Siberian landscape. ‘See the way them 
birds is goin’?’ he said. ‘J can always tell we're 
for it!’ “The redwings haven’t reached us yet; 
I countered. ‘The wind only wants to turn back 
into the east an’ we'll have it cruel for months’ 
was his rejoinder. I might have said I wanted 
to get indoors out of the cold, but that would 
have been to give him best. ‘It’s always colder 
before the thaw,’ I remarked. A gleam came 
in his eye. “Things always get worse before they 
get better. You want some logs?’ The price he 
asked was just sixpence a bag more than the 
market rate. | shook my head. ‘They'll go 
dearer as it gets worse,’ he promised. ‘I'm 
going in for a fur-lined overcoat,’ I said. ‘It’s 
cheaper.’ He spat tobacco juice into the snow 
and went off muttering. 


Pusiic ExfCuTION 


Another recent encounter was with a certain 
lady who lives up the lane and is well known 
for her eccentricities. | saw her coming, but 
she, too, had noted my progress along the road. 
She had something in a sack and, knowing her, 
it might have been anything from a demented 
cat to an escaped monkey. I had almost stolen 
past when she put down the sack and, in a 
commanding voice, said, ‘Can you help me?’ 
I couldn’t pretend not to have heard. The sack 
contained a very ruffled cockerel with its feet 
tied together by means of an apron tape. The 
old lady wanted its neck wrung there and then 
and stood waiting for me to comply. I mum- 
bled about not having the necessary skill. ‘You 
could do it!’ she said petulantly. We were in 
the centre of the road and I was relieved to see 
that the bus was coming. I let it part us, risking 
my neck in the process, and made off as fast 
as I could, leaving the lady to pick up her 
sack and persuade the next person she met to 
kill the bird. | have no stomach for executions 
or strangling in public. 


RHUBARB FORCING 


It delights most gardeners to have a certain 
amount of early produce and one of the things 
that can be brought on is rhubarb, provided 
that the crowns are strong ones. The best way 
is to knock the boitom out of a stout box and 
encourage the crown to shoot with a covering 
of rotted manure. Champagne rhubarb, rather 
than the coarser sort, is particularly suitable 
for forcing. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


N. G. G. Van Dijk (1st | ng Chess Bulletin) 
BLACK, 7 men Waite to play and 
¥ mate in two moves: 
* solution next week. 
2 Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Pauly: Add B K (a) 
on his Q Kt 8 for 
1 P-B 8=Q;; (5) on 
his K 2 for 1 P-B8 
=R;(c)onhisQR2 
for 1 P-B 8=B; 
(d) on his K 1 for 
1 P-B8=Kt. Won- 
derful ingenuity. 














WHITE, 9 men 


* 
The two best young players in the country, 
Penrose and Persitz, are playing in the Hastings 
Christmas congress which has just started. Here 
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ig a win by Penrose from the 1954 team tourna- 
ment, a complex game which well illustrates his 
depth of play and positional insight. 


White, CZERNIAK Black, PENROSE 






(Israe}) (England) 
Opening, Alekhine’s Defence 
* Kt-K B3 23 B-K 3 Bx B 

eK Kt-Q 4 24QxB Kt-Q 5 
3 P-QB4 Kt-Kt 3 Q x RP 
4P-Q4 P-Q 3 26Q-QR3 Q-B4ch 
5 P-B4 Px P 27 K-Kt! Px P 
6BPxP_ Kt-B3 28 R-B1 Q-Ki4 
7Kt-KB3 B-Kt5 29 K R-Q1(g) P-K4 
8P-K6(a) Px P 30Q x P Q-B3 
9 P-B 5 Kt-Q 4 31 Q-R 3 R-B1 
BOKi5 QQ2 32 23? Q-Q4 
il Te 2 P-KKr3 33 R-K 1 P-B3 

12 Kt-B42(b) B-Ki2 34Q-K 4 QxQ 
13 Kt-R $?(c) O-O! 35R x 9 R-B4(h) 
14Kt x P Bx Kt 36 P-Kt P-Ki 4 
isPxB QR-Kt 1 37 P-R 3 P-R4 
16 Q-R4 Ku4)-Kt S(d) 38 R-Ktl K-B2 
17Q x Kt(e) R x Kt 39 K-Kt 2 K-K 3 
18Q-R4 RxB 40 K-B 3 K-Q4 
199QxR B x P(/) 41 K-Q3 P-B6 
2 Q-K 2 R-B4 42 R-KB) Kt-K 7 
21 P-B4 Q-Q4 43 R-Q1 Kt-B 6 
22 R-B1 P-K 4 44RxPch KXR 
a 45 Resigns (i) 





(a) White plays whole opening very aggressively; by this 
sacrifice he cramps Black, breaks up his pawns and gets 
a strong square on K 5—but against this, he gives Black 
an impregnable square on Q 4 and somewhat exposes his 
own K position, Chances are slightly in Black's favour. 

(6) Beginning a faulty plan which ends on move 19 with 
win of exchange and loss of game. Correct is 12 Q-R «, 
B-Kt 2; 13 Kt-K 5, B x Kt; 14 P x B, Kt-K 6!; 15 
Q-K 4!, Q-Q 5!; 16 B x Ktch, P x B; 17Q x Q, 
Kt-B 7 ch with approximate equality. 

(c) Better Q Kt-K 5S. 

(d) Forced, but very strong. Black’s greatly superior 
general position carries him through the tactical complica- 
tions—as is usually the case. 

(e) If 17 B-Q 2, then 17... Q x P!; 18 B x Kt, 
R x Kt!; for 19 B x R?, Kt-Q 6 ch! and White’s queen 














088. 
. (f) Although Black has only one pawn for the exchange 
White’s position is too undeveloped and exposed for bim 
to survive: with a series of powerful moves Black rapidly 
increases his advantage. 

(g) Black threatened Kt-Kt 6-Q 7 ch. 

(h) The ending is easily won, since White has no way ot 
stopping the Black pawns. 

(i) 45K x Kt, P-B 7; 46 R-K B 1, P-Kt §, etc. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY 


MR. J. NORMAN EGGAR’S REVIEW 


























Tne annual general meeting of The Scottish 
Australian Company Limited was held on 
December 22 in london. 

Mr. J. Norman Eggar (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: 

Our meeting this year is a week later than 
usual, as I only returned from my last Austra- 
lian trip a week ago. I was able to visit 21 of 
the Company’s stations, and to meet many of 
the managers of our other Queensland stations 
which my itinerary would not allow me time 
to visit. 

After a detailed review of his visit to the 
various properties, the Chairman said: As 
stated in the Report, the amount available for 
distribution is £484,012. We have allocated 
£100,000 to General Revenue Reserve and 
£15,665 to Staff Bonus. 

_After payment of the dividends on the 
Guaranteed Preference Stocks and the interim 
and final dividend, if approved, on the Con- 
solidated Ordinary Stock, we are carrying for- 
ward £204,881 as compared with £123,601 last 
year, 

As to the current year, I will just say this: 
Given normal rainfall 1 look for better 
revenues from our cattle stations. If wool prices 
hold at their present level, there should not 
be any great falling off in proceeds, for lamb- 
ings have been good. The return from Wheat 
and other Crops will definitely be better. We 
all know the hazards attendant on our Industry, 
and any forecasts may be changed by weather 
conditions. | must repeat the warning in the 
Report about future dividends. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


THe 130th Annual General Meeting of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the Bank’s Head Office on 22nd December, 
the Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, 
K.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L., the Governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

The Governor in the course of his speech 
said— 

At first glance, the Balance Sheet now pre- 
sented might suggest a recession of business, 
for the totals are £7,000,000 less than they 
were a year ago. In dealing with the 1954 
figures I remarked that the Deposits, then 
£112,500,000, included certain moneys of a 
temporary character, and it is not in any way 
surprising that for 1955 these Deposits should 
have fallen to £105.000,000 odd: even so they 
are still £9,000,000 above the 1953 figures. 
Notes in Circulation have again risen, this 
time by £400,000 to £11,900,000. On the 
other side of the picture, Advances and Bills 
Discounted, together £24,800,000, show a 
reduction of £5,000,000. Although some part 
of this reflects an initial response to the 
Chancellor's policy of Credit Restriction, the 
major proportion was effected through the 
repayment of borrowings by certain of the 
Nationalised Industries and through fluctua- 
tions in the normal course of business, and 
here I should tell you that in the light of future 
lending commitments, it is doubtful whether 
the whole of the reduction now seen can be 
held during the coming year. 


INVESTMENTS 
Investments in British Government. Securi- 
ties stand at £51,300,000 which is only 


£2,000,000 less than in 1954, but on this occa- 
sion you will observe we have adopted a new 
valuation formula which, having regard to the 
very heavy depreciation current on gilt-edged 
stocks, need not occasion any surprise. Neither 
need it cause anxiety, because all these invest- 
ments have fixed maturity dates, and with more 
than half falling due within the next ten years it 
is a reasonable assumption that the deficiency 
of £1,900,000 or so will all be recovered in due 
time and in the ordinary course of business. 
The risk of incurring substantia! losses through 
forced sales is remote, and our cash resources, 
amounting to over £45,000,000, are more than 
38°, of our liabilities to the public in the 
form of Deposits and Note Circulation. In 
the past, reference has been made to the part 
played by the Bank in the finance of inter- 
national trade. Acceptances, Endorsements, 
Guarantees and other obligations undertaken 
on behalf of our customers still stand at the 
substantial total of £6,000,000, 


INCREASE IN OVERHEADS 


Despite a welcome reduction in Income Tax 
the Profits at £336,000 are £6,000 down. This 
drop in earnings reflects first, the smaller funds 
available to the Bank during the year, and 
second, the increase in overheads, particularly 
in salaries, 

Last year you were informed of plans to 
discharge the balance of the Uncalled Liability 
on the Consolidated Capital Stock, and the 
10°, Dividend now proposed on that Stock is 
equivalent in amount to the distribution for 
1954, in respect of which 8°, (actual) was paid 
on 15th January 1955 on the amount then 
paid up, namely £1,250,000, and 5° (actual) 
on 15th July 1955 on the paid-up amount as 
increased to £2,000,000 by transter from the 
Reserve Fund, The other allocations from 
Profits are £130,000 to Contingent Fund and 
£75,000 to the Trustees for the Officers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, leaving the carry forward increased 
from £129,000 to £134,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RIM (MALACCA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


Tue forty-fifth annual general meeting of Rim 
(Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
December 20 in London, Mr. E. G. Estall (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review: The combined crop harvested 
for the year under review amounted to 
1,798,000 Ibs, as against the estimate of 
2,015,000 Ibs. The combined crop estimate for 
the current year is 1,930,000 Ibs. 

With regard to replanting and new planting, 
the Board have decided provisionally on their 
policy up to 1960 and priority is being given 
to planting up the reserve areas of Rim Estate. 
During 1955 an area of 43 acres has been com- 
pleted, and a further 150 acres authorised for 
1956. 

The profit before taxation is £85,327, which 
compares with £27,039 last year, but in that 
year replanting and immature areas upkeep to 
the extent of £11,695 was charged to revenue. 
The Board recommend a dividend of 20 per 
cent., less tax, which will absorb £21,852. The 
excess of current assets over current liabilities 
is £81,622, which shows a strong financial 
Position. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
—The crop for November was 162,000 Ibs., 
making a total of 724,000 Ibs, for the first five 
months, not up to the estimate, but we can 
hope that the crop will improve as the year 
goes on, 

Reports from the Manager show that the 
1955 new planting is in good order, and that 
work on the 1956 planting has commenced by 
making a road through the area. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


THe 35th annual ordinary general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on De- 
cember 22 in London, Sir Louis Sterling, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
June 30, 1955: 

During the year under review there has been 
an increase of business which is reflected in the 
larger net profit, The results in the last few 
years have enabled the Company. to maintain 
a Dividend at the rate of 1s, 6d. per share. 
Having in mind, however, the occasions when 
during trade depressions little or no Dividend 
was possible they feel that a small extra pay- 
ment is justified, They propose therefore that a 
Dividend at the rate of 1s, 9d. per share should 
be paid, 

During the present year the whole of the 
business of the Company has been well main- 
tained but a recent large increase in rates of 
wages has necessitated price increases and it 
can only be hoped that the higher prices will 
not have any adverse effect on sales through- 
out the Piano trade, bearing in mind the over- 
riding importance of Export Markets to the 
Industry as a whole. In addition to the direct 
exports of the Company, which have been in- 
creased by the business acquired from Etabts. 
J. Herrburger of Paris, the greater proportion 
of the Company's business is dependent on in- 
direct exports as our products are incorporated 
in Pianos manufactured in this country. These 
are mainly devoted to Export Markets and we 
can only hope that the export demand for 
British Pianos will continue. It is difficult there- 
fore to forecast the future but unless there 1s 
any depreciation of the general trade condi- 
tions your Directors view the future with con- 
fidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NEW CHANCELLOR’S POLICY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir could not have been a very happy 
Christmas for the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. At short notice he has had to 
leave an office in which he was enjoying 
‘every minute of it’ he has told us—to take 
on the thankless job of economic direction 
at a most difficult time. His predecessor’s 
attempts at disinflation have not yet pro- 
duced visible results and the means he took 
to secure it are becoming more and more 
unpopular. Even so loyal a banker as the 
Governor of the National Bank of Scotland 
complained last week of the harshness of 
the credit squeeze and pointed out that it 
could not be the panacea of all our 
economic ills seeing that customers who 
were denied accommodation by the banks 
often got their finance elsewhere. Most 
bankers feel that it is useless to deflate 
the private sector of the economy if the 
expenditure of the public sector is only to 
be tinkered with. But can Mr. Macmillan 
succeed in getting cuts in defence expendi- 
ture out of the Prime Minister if his 
predecessor failed? It is, of course, too early 
to pass judgement on Mr. Butler’s disinfla- 
tion policy. It will take time for the con- 
siderable cuts he secured in local authority 
spending to take effect and for private 
housing to be slowed down by dear money. 
But let us be clear what his domestic policy 
implied before we consider whether Mr. 
Macmillan is likely to adopt it. Mr. 
Butler was prepared to let prices rise 
in order to mop up the excess purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumer. This, 
after all, is the mechanics of inflation and 
it carries the risk that the rise in domestic 
prices will sooner or later adversely affect 
the export trade. But let us give Mr. Butler 
his due. He did not willingly accept this 
situation: he tried hard to kill the inflation 
at its source and he hoped that the labour 
unions would see the folly of wages chasing 
prices. I have heard it suggested that he was 
prepared to legislate for dividend restraint, 
having been assured by Transport House 
that the unions would carry out wage 
restraint if he did so, but that he was 
prevented from implementing this bargain 
by the Cabinet. If that is true, Mr. Butler 
made a martyr of himself by bringing in an 
autumn Budget which he knew would never 
succeed in stopping the inflation but would 
only arouse the maximum opposition. It 
was a personal tragedy that he had to 
change offices at this momentary point of 


failure. 
* ~*~ 


Will Mr. Macmillan be content to accept 
the compromise which was forced on Mr. 
Butler? I have no reason to believe that he 
will. He is not given to taking his policy 
from outside his office. His political career 
has been characterised by the vigour and 
toughness of his administration. He is used 
to thinking things out for himself and 
taking bold decisions. He has long been 
interested in economics and at one time in 
the Thirties used to attend the meetings of 
the ‘Tuesday Club,’ a gathering of high- 
brow financial and business men who used 
to dine at the Café Royal on Wednesdays to 
discuss economic and financial questions. 
I have the feeling that he will be far less 
inclined to accept the policy of City bankers 


and financiers than the more academic Mr. 
Butler. At the moment he is confronted 
with the problem of wage claims which 
could add an extra £500 million to the 
annual wage bill, the most important being 
those of the shipbuilders and engineers, the 
building workers, the coal miners and the 
railwaymen. Last year wage rates went up 
by over £220 million a year and total wage 
earnings probably increased by over £300 
million. If dividend restraint from above 
is now out of the question—the decrease in 
profit margins will bring about more 
restraint from within—the new Chancellor 
can only hope to stave off excessive wage 
claims by stabilising the price level. There 
is a move among some _ industrialists, 
initiated by the cement and plaster-board 
industries, to hold prices fixed for at least 
six months. No doubt this will have official 
blessing. No doubt the drive against 
monopolistic price fixing will also be 
pressed forward. But this is hardly enough 


to satisfy the unions and stop the Clainy 
for higher wages. Is Mr. Macmillan, 

to carry the credit squeeze still further ung 
the pressure in the labour market is ea 
by an increase in unemployment and 
actual fall in production? This implies ty 
end of the expansionism of the Conser, 
tive epoch—and it is a dangerous policy, 
pursue when the world outside is expandiy 
fast and Great Britain is no longer 

its share of the rising international trag 
The only alternative policy to the restr 
tionism of dearer money and tighter cred 
is expansion with some form of controk 
Mr. Butler’s policy was to remove con; 
restore freedom to commodity traders in thy 
City to make purchases in any foreign cy. 
rency and lift the European import quoty 
so that importers could bring in no. 
essential goods as they pleased for th 
British consumer. Mr. Macmillan will hay 
to consider revising this trader and co. 
sumer freedom in the interests of industria] 
expansion and investment overseas. And if 
he follows the advice of Lord Chandos hy 
will also consider a free and flexib 
exchange for the £. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue Stock Exchange resumed its trading 
after Christmas in a slow, hangover 
fashion, but there was no sign of weakness, 
and both prices and turnover tended to 
improve. Nevertheless, investors have 
rightly become very ‘choosy’ now that 
profit margins are being squeezed (witness 
Ford Motor’s report for the nine months 
of 1955) and in some cases even gross profits 
are being reduced (witness the 17 per cent. 
fall in the profits of Marley Tile). It was 
something of a shock to the market to find 
that for the third quarter the gross profit 
of Ford Motor was only 104 per cent. of 
sales against 14} per cent. in the first half 
of the year, For the time being motor shares 
had better be avoided by the investor who 
is looking for an early capital profit next 
year. 
* eS * 

As every investor knows, the market in 
British industrial shares last year was not 
the picnic of the year before. According to 
the index of the Financial Times it fell 
gradually from January to the middle of 
March (175.7) and then rose sharply to 
223.9 by July 21 on the spur of an expan- 
sionist Budget and a Conservative victory at 
the polls. Thereafter it came under the 
influence of dear money and the credit 
squeeze, finishing the year at about 199, 
that is 124 per cent. below its peak of July 
but about 9 per cent. above its level at the 
start of the year. Having regard to all the 
difficulties of our economic position, 
investors cannot complain of this market 
behaviour. If they were clever or lucky they 
should have been able to do better than the 
index. I see that on December 31, 1954, 
while being sceptical of the average British 
industrial, I still favoured four groups— 
steel shares, paper shares, oil shares, and 
select commodities—in particular copper 
and lead-zinc, With the exception of some 
of the paper companies the investor has 
every reason to be pleased with this selec- 
tion. Steel shares, for example, have 
appreciated over the year by nearly 60 per 


cent., oil shares by 40 per cent. and copper 
lead-zinc by 38 per cent. 
* * * 


_ Perhaps the time has come for th 
investor to select individual equities fa 
‘growth’ rather than groups. However, th 
steel group has still a growth potential 
because of its development programm, 
although it is not as great as it was. UNITD 
STEEL, for example, spent £49 million 
between 1945 and 1954 and plans to speni 
another £15 million by 1958. The 36 pe 
cent. increase in profits which have jut 
been reported no doubt reflects this hug 
capital expansion. At 48s. to yield 5} pe 
cent. on the 12} per cent. dividend 
times covered by earnings, United Ste 
shares are still a desirable holding. Investor 
should also be ready to apply for th 
coming SOUTH DURHAM Offer, which is net 
on the list of denationalisation issues. A 
regards the oil groups [ still favour SHEL. 
CANADIAN EAGLE, BRITISH PETROLEUM aii 
BURMAH OIL. 
* *” * 

The papermaking group is still making 
huge profits—it might well reduce it 
selling prices—but it is difficult to say how 
far the present prices of BOWATER af 
A. E. REED discount the future. The yieldsate 
not immediately attractive. The rece 
announcement that INVERESK PAPER i 
capitalising £1,305,000 of reserves by giving 
shareholders two new ordinary shares @ 
ls. for each 4s. share and then consolidatiy 
them into 6s. shares was entirely ut 
expected. I had anticipated a bonus ne 
February when the final dividend is dt 
to be declared in respect of the year endif 
September last. For the previous year th 
company earned 61 per cent. and paid Ii 
per cent, tax free. Undoubtedly its earning 
for 1954-55 have increased and it is reason 
able to assume that at least the previow 
final of 74 per cent. will be maintained o 
the increased capital. In that event the 4 
shares which have risen to 18s. would yiel 
over 5} per cent. gross. 
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Year In, Year Out 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 304 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competi 
a brief interregnum 


tors were to assume that 1955's successor had arrived ‘to learn the ropes’ during 
before assuming office on January 1. The usual prize was offered 


for an extract from a dialogue between the retiring office-holder and the new. 


sprinkling of mild amusement, but 
sipewtng outstanding wit nor much that 
was original, sums up this final competition 
of the year. Some otherwise good entries 
failed through being one-sided homilies to 
the new boy by 1955, and it was with great 
regret that, having counted the words of 
Vera Telfer’s highly commendable contri- 
bution, I found it well over the limit. 


There were but few entries in which the 
Old Year had maintained a cheerful out- 
look. Granville Garley’s final exchanges 
were perhaps typical : 

1956: Is there no hope? 

1955: Hope is for export only, but if infla- 
tionary tendencies are kept in check, 
and output continues to rise, then 
small quantities of Hope Substitute 
(available for RC/CE mains) may be 
on sale, this year, next year, some 
time, never. 

1956: What shall be my reward? 

1955: Oblivion, 

Angela Kent’s entry had an academic 
bias: 
1955: It’s rather an unruly lot I’m handing 

over, 56; inter-house rivalry between 

East and West is much too keen and 

the result of the Middles’ arms race is 

still causing trouble. . 
Allan M. Laing’s was typically efficient 
(1955: .. . Hand over, if you can, to Fifty- 
Seven, an earth no worse: give up wild 
hopes of Heaven... .) except for line 
thirteen where the scansion was, I think, 
a trifle faulty. 

B. P. Hatton, G. J. Blundell, S. M. Man- 
sell, Frances Collingwood, Leslie Johnson, 
Alan Simpson, Colin Prestige and W. K. 
Holmes are also honourably mentioned. 
Prizes—25s. each—to A. W. Dicker for a 
piece of amusing bickering, Geoffrey W. S. 


Childs for the most original entry, N. 
Hodgson for some high-pressure cross-talk, 
and R. Kennard Davis for soundness (this 
last not printed). 


PRIZES 
(A. W. DICKER) 


1956: —so I want to get the hang of things 
before they ring the bells to welcome 
my coming. 

1955: To honour my going, you mean, 

1956: No—they honour you with Watch 
Night services. | get the Arts Ball. 

1955: Listen—I shall be ‘the good old days’ 
and 1957 will be ‘the good times round 
the corner,’ but you will be just so many 
‘unforgiving minutes.’ 

1956: You're jealous. 

1955: And they have some Time and Space 

; theory that makes you out of date 
before you start. To say nothing of 
mocking you with spring flowers while 
you say it’s still winter. 

1956: I must count for something somewhere. 

1955: Yes—in prison, They appreciate your 
full value there. 

1956: Well—what about being remembered 
when I am gone. 

1955: That depends on the wine trade. If 
you can manage to be a vintage year 
you need no other recommendation to 
posterity. A happy New Year to you. 

(GEOFFREY W. S. CHILDS) 

1956: Morning, °55. How’s things? . 

1955: Rotten. This planet is nearly played 
out. 

1956: Well, it’s the way of the worlds. I saw 
two go up as I came through the 
galaxies. 

1955: Where have you come from? 

1956: Just finished a Martian year. Decent 


crowd, those Martians. They dread a 
visit from Homo Sapiens. Where do you 
go next? 


1955: Thousand years’ leave, thank Heavens, 
then Venus. What is your programme 
on Earth? 
Intend to shake them up. Hard winter, 
wet summer, cold war. 
No good, I fear. They will only attri- 
bute it to atomic explosions. They lack 
humility, ially the scientists, a 
cocksure, over-educated lot. Master is 
getting very peeved with them. The 
latest idea is protein construction. 
Idiots. That put paid to Uranus a 
million light years back. 
There’s Big Ben striking twelve. Must 
go. Best of luck. 

(N, HODGSON) 

‘Early, aren’t you?’ ‘Overtime’s well paid 
now-a-days, I hear.’ ‘Yes, till the hour strikes.’ 
‘Meaning?’ “You'll learn. And don’t be so 
perky. You'll be lucky to finish not with a 
bang, but a whimper. Never heard of the 
H-bomb, I suppose?’ ‘Would that be Bevan?’ 
‘It wouldn’t.’ “Not Bevan; what sort of govern- 
ment shall I get, then?’ ‘Spectators, probably. 
New statesmen not due for three years yet.’ 
‘But things are looking up?’ ‘Spiralling like 
mad, wages and prices, you know.” ‘About 
Russia—what'll Molotov say next?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Fancy! Fashions now—new trends in gents’ 
wear?’ ‘Wearing warm woollies under elegant 
striped trousers, the Chancellor opens his 
budget.’ ‘Disappointing. International sport? 
England still in the running?’ ‘Yes, still among 
the also-rans.’ ‘Haven’t you any cheering mes- 
sage for me?’ ‘Only to say—smile brightly at 
the viewers, thank nice Mr. Dimbleby and run 
along and be a—Happy New Year.’ 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 307 
Set by A. M.O.S. 

Good resolutions are, or should be, 
common at the New Year, but what about 
bad ones? A prize of £5 is offered to com- 
petitors to indulge their lower natures with 
a set of six naughty resolutions which they 
would like to make if conscience could be 
persuaded to take a holiday. Limit: One 
hundred words of prose, or twelve lines of 
verse. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 307,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by January 10. Results in 
the Spectator of January 20. 


1956: 
1955: 


1956: 
1955: 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 867 


ACROSS 
1 This plant calls for a clean sweep in 
autumn (10). 
6 You'll find me active in the sale room 
at the same place (4). 
10 Add up to a thousand (5). 
11 How saving graces are displayed (9). 





DOWN 


1 A very dark tone (5). 
2, 9 He seems to be on his way home— 
for the election? (9, 7) 
3 ‘For stony —— cannot hold love out’ 
(Shakespeare) (6). 
4 After a frolic | get superior to the 


12 Food for a difficult nautical manceuvre head (10). 
(4, 4). 5 The old king gets demoted to a lower 
13 ga everything we are sprung Of Earth's — po 8 (4). ss ' 
we a” manifold 7 Hearty a good deai of shine on this 
1S Announced with th rt (4). . : F 
16 The bridge pone > o 8 Scottish character evidently in need of 
17 The root of statesmanship (5). 9 —— (9) 
20 It’s fi ‘ i ’ , 
a false to entrap me and mine (5). 14 Churchillian adjective (10). 7 m5 


21 Do you get the point of dowsing? (4) 

22 Cash for a pet dog (4). 

24 He’s too altered (6). 

26 _ to find the talkative toxophilites 
, 


29 Legendary figure of literature (9). 
30 Heavenly food here! (5) - 
= — a Jolly to pattern (4). 
ny less than the principal, stupid! 
(id y p p Pp 


15 He makes tea-basins (9). 

18 Landseer painted it with dignity (9). 

19 What Cleopatra did not say to the 
snake is undertoot (7). 

23 A much better book at first (6). 

25 Organ wants tuning here (5). 

27 Lend a quadruped (5). 

28 He was always seen in the Duce’s 
audience (4). 

bony prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s (wentieth Century Dictionary 


a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on January 10 and addressed: Crossword No. 867, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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London, W.14. 


Solution on January 13 


The winners of Crossword No. 865 are: Mr. H. |. MERRIMAN, ‘Earl's Riding,’ 
Berkhampsted, Herts., and Mr. A. GORDON TAYLOR, $1 North End House, 


Solution to No. 865 on page iv 








iv 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT james’: ARTS COUNCIL Gallery, 4 St. 


James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 20 January. 
The engagement of persons answering these 


“4 eds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues., 
advertisements must be made _ through 








| Mons 
q| LnUrS.» 10-8. Admission 1s. 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or aj UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-\three lectures on ‘Early English Keyboard 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ Music’ will be given by Mr. Thurston Dart 
woman aged 18-59 inciusive unless he or| (Cambridge) at 5.30 p.m. on January 31, Feb- 
she, or the employment, is excepted from\ruary 7 and 14, at University of London, 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
cies Order, 1952. | WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-| Academic Registrar. 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers.) WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal!Eng Academy, 1955. Paintings, Drawings 
courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern! ang Sculpture, Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Training College, Brighton 6. Closed Mondays, Admission free. Adjoins 
PRESBYTERIAN GIRLS’ COLLEGE |Aldgate East Station. 
ADELAIDE, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, | 
The Council of Governors of the! ENTERTAINMENTS 


above College, which is the largest in- NEW LINDSEY. B. Vv n. 
dependent day and boarding school for! a: §, Sun. 5 & 8. ee rE. &. eons, 
girls in South Australia, invites appli-| j 
cations for the position of PRINCIPAL.| 








A Advertisements, and one appears 4 
tropolitan College (G40), St. Al > : in 
wail 30 Queen Victoria St % Cs bans, Of column each week throughout the year, S 
op KG. vide a wide choice for your personal tang 
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ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL|ABANDON DULL MEALS, THE 
| TRAINING for grad and well-ed dj)of THE PUDDING, Our sales during 
girls. New courses Jan, 5th, — Apply to|were substantially the highest 
|J_ W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). The Prin-| started trading. This Unique Busi 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, because of many reasons, but 
Arkwright Road N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. | because whether you seek the finest ; 
; imported Paté de Foie Gras in the { 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-|cirashourg Terrines or every day : 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-|modities such as Sultanas and Prunes al 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General deliver in each and every case the ben Ne 


Cert, of Education, etc, Also many practical possible to buy, Leading experts in the 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. concerned select on your behalf y 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning r from gy” 
exam, or subject in which interested to} 





2 


plies all over the world, Our List 


a 


FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. Spe-| 
cialised Private Tuition by CORR. all Exams, | 
—Tudor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. } 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge,| 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). | 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
School, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive training 
Grad, Course. Next term Jan, 9th, Pros. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A..,| 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D, Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees, Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 


You can choose unhurriedly, in the 

of your home, You merely post your ode 
jand we deliver Post or Carriage Paig 10 ay 
address in the U.K., normally dis; : 
on the same day we receive your 
Just before Christmas large shipments ¢ 
TINNED SALMON arrived ang We cay 
now offer in unlimited quantities to all, Top 
Grade North American Reg 

74 oz. tins. 6 for 40s. 24 for 158s. Bog 
Post i NG COFFEE Qj, 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C3, 
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ACCOMMODATION 


BOGNOR, Comfort. Guest House. H. &¢ 
Spring Matt. Good varied menus, Mod 
terms.—Widworthy, Sylvan Way. TEL, 3%, 


SCHOOLMASTER’S furnished cottage tm 











The successful applicant will be required} 
to take up duties preferably in Sep-; 
tember, 1956, but not later than January, 
1957. | 

A brochure containing full particulars 
of the appointment is obtainable from the 
Society for the Overseas Settlement of 
British Women, 43/44 Parliament Street,| 
London, S.W.1, 


PERSONAL 


A HAPPY NEW WAY of dealing with cold 
meat is to add a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift ~ all occasions, Specially selected 
a |colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
The terms of appointment have been) jargest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
revised. |to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best. 
STATISTICIAN, DEPARTMENT OF STA-| Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
TISTICS. FEDERATION OF NIGERIA.|53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
Candidates must possess a good honours/field Green 232/233. 

degree in mathematics, economics or other; CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
appropriate subject, The appointment is|jenses while you psy for . Choose your 
cither on probation for the pensionable | own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
establishmem at an appropriate point in the; Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews 
salary scale £624 to £1,380 p.a or on con-| South Kensington, S.W.1. : 
tract terms at an appropriate point in the ; A 
salary scale £690 to £1,524 p.a, with a| CANCER PATSENE, (992107) Lute paw 


gtatuity of £25 to £37 10s, for each period of| be ° 
3 months service; payable on termination of| —_ ae in ine 


miles from sea, Dorset, Five bedrooms, Typ 
bathrooms, Aga, Refrigerator,  highy 
modernised, garage, 4gns. to longtem 
tenant prepared evacuate two weeks Api, 
Three August. Otherwise varying with season, 
—A, Paterson, School House, Dover Con, 
Dover. 

UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION we 
quired in or around London by you 
business couple within next six month 
Good references, Flease reply to Box 80 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, ma 
Storrington. Holidays or permanent, 11 mily 
from sea; buses pass. Central heating @ 
rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms, Bb 
liards table. Unlicensed, West Chiltingws 
2257. 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off.’ No time? For}! 
things you really want to do you can always! 
make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the) 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may help you, It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, MUS. 4574. There| 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


JEAN McDOUGALL for typing. 24-hour 
duplicating.—31 Kensington Church St., 
W.8. WEST 5809. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. for Free Si 
*Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New! 
Bond Street, London, W.1. | 


| 
| 











oe 
HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards seg from, 





contract. In both cases additional emoluments 
are payable ranging from £180 to £300 p.a./‘nausands Of jother sad cases), Jewelery 


according to salary. Outfit allowance £30 to Hi ; ; 
£60 on first appointment, Taxation at local Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, al 
9) 


rates, Furnished Government quarters pro-- CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES 

vided when available at a rental of 8} of|atrange deferred payments for Micro's) 
basic salary (maximum £150 p.a.). Free 1st| Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
class on appoi and leave. | trom Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
—Apply in writing to the Director of! W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent) 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith|Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993.| 
Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age,| Branches in main towns. | 
qualifications and experience. Mention the/ DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENIJOY-| 
reference number (BCD 59/14/02). MENT. Try Grosvenor, the State Express 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip. | 





SIMON FELLOWSHIPS, The University 10 for 1s, 10d. | 
offers.g number of Simon Fellowships for' HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
advanced. study or research in the social’ linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate, | 


sciences, This term is used in a wide sense to 
include not only Economics, Government, 
etc., but equally, fields such as Education, 
Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range £700-£1,100 per annum 
(Simon Research Fellowships) or within the 
range of £1,150-£1,500 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifioations and experience. They are open 
to members of the public services as well 
as to persons with academic experience.— 
Applications should be sent by March 1,! 
1956, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased 
to amswer any enquiries regarding the 
scope of the Fellowships. 


Remake Handbag Co., Dept, “S,” 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P!.), 
three. turnings from Harrods. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
43 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails, Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s, monthly. Free trial, Write for illus. 
particulars in free plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 

UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of, 
belief and use of reason. Information, on) 
|receipt of stamp, S. Secretary, Postal Mis-| 


| 














Birth Control Clinic _ |sics, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.i. | 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) | 
Personal advice FREE on Birth Control| EDUCATIONAL | 


and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not! 
Sat.) 10 to 6 p.m. Also we supply by post 


ACCENTS IMPROVED and the Queen’s 
|English taught by latest speedy methods.— 


the most helpful books by the world) Rox 2199. 
pioneer: Married Love 7/6 COMMON ENTRANCE, Small coaching) 
Enduring Passion 7/6 School Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual) 


Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6 | attention, Exceptional results past ten years. 


Sea and mountain air. 





|vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 


LITERARY WORK undertaken MSS. 2s.| 


1,000 b ge palpi Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
per i, words. Accul ‘ OIK.|Jative food. 74 gns. weekly. 
Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-| 84-11 gns. $ 


on-Sea, Essex. 

R. C. DUFF for PERFECT TYPING, 2s. 
per 1,000 words, carbon 6d, Articles, stories, | 
lectures, ¢tc., promptly executed, NOR- 
MALLY BY RETURN, Special attention to} 
spelling, punctuation, spacing, layout, Only! 
BEST QUALITY PAPER used. Personal) 
service to every cliem. — R, C. Duff, 20) 
Marloes Road, W.8. | 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 rer cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MS, to Dept. C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept.) 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept.| 
5G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


| 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Priv: 
Hotel. A.A, and R.A.C. approved. Smal 
quiet, comfortable, Tel, 61817. 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the years 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, Ti 
beautiful country house famed for its gol 
food and courteous services is the ideal plat 
for those who have to take a late 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed= 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Howl 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


WINTER SUN IN MAJORCA, Hot 
Marina, Puerto Soller, terms until 1 
March. Full pension from 85 Pesele 
(Approx, 15s. 6d.) per diem, Taxes and St 
vice inc. Central Heating in all room 
French Cuisine. Private Beach. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


\LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INS 
|/FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beste 
track round Britain’s coast & countryside 
3s, 6d., p.p. 3d. Or with supplementary Mise 
Guide Listing over 500 friendly halts fot 


,.|Bed & Breakfast, 5s, post free, — 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don’t Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 


waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, a : 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and) PEMBROKESHIRE. Nature lovers wel 
|comed: Historic house, woods, lakes, owl 


suchlike nuisance ailments, They can be pre-| © 47 
farm; modern amenities, near s¢a.— 


Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old) 
remedy of Nature: Renowned for 45,000) 


years as a powerful purifier and healer. gar.| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 


to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar- 

lic tablets. Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000/ ACROSS.—1 Marcus. 4 Claribel. # 

Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with| ygachair, 11 Cat-walk, 12 Nourriture, # 

booklet of life-conserving information. Gar-| Buss. 15 Overdue. 17 Tillage, 19 Solve 
121 Severed, 23 Pink. 24 Criss-cross, 2 


lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 
Caboose. 28 Promise. 29 Newfound, # 


YOUR GIFTS PROBLEMS MADE EASY. Odiham. 
Select from 42 assortments of food boxes 








| |= Games, Prospectus, Ps { 
= pared by from Ivor M. Cross, M.A, Cantab|and hampers. From 20s, delivered to any Pn vine 1 _. . oe 
¥5 (ately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA | address ir. Britain with your personal greet-| UN@>Midsed. => accrates. chord. 
Postage 5d. each K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, | ings. Special terms for business firms.—Write | Bravura. 8 Lakes. 9 Trot. 14 Clavic 2 
108, WHITFIELD SsT., LONDON, W.1) Glandyfi. Machynileth, Wales,  Tel.:| for illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S, Dept. | Euterpean. 18 Endosperm. 20 Longbow. 
4 Sener meen | Glandyfi 243. (SPX, 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, Rookish. 23 Pecan. 25 Saps. 26 Como. 
Regeures ion - a i Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe SPECTATOR LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., Londog 
C1. Tel one: U to’ i i 
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m 3221. Printed in Great Britain by GALE & POLDEN LTD., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscript: 
in the World: 3$s, per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, December 30, 
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